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A TIME LIMIT FOR INDIA 


Oy the point which was the immediate cause of 
the breakdown of the London Pe ge Sia right 
of single provinces to opt out ¢ proposed 
groupings from the outset—the Congress case is 
bad. Whether or not Congress, in fact, genuinely 
misunderstood the intention’ of the Cabinet 
Mission, the British Government has now ruled 
that Mr. Jinnah’s interpretation of the grouping 
formula is correct. The Muslim League, how- 
ever, knew from the first that they were only ad- 
mitted to the Interim Government on the under- 
standing that they would agree to take part in the 
Constituent Assembly. On this point Mr. Jinnah 
was adamant and intransigent. Last week might 
have been an opportunity for the British Govern- 
ment to take decisive fresh action. Instead they 
chose to continue, without success, their pains- 
taking efforts to get agreement—a course which 
they have followed with commendable patience 
and persistence. 

It is early yet to say what consequences may 
flow from the statement issued by the Govern- 
ment at the close of the abortive talks. Congress 
may take the hint and refer the grouping dispute 
to the Federal Court. If the Court endorses the 
British Government’s interpretation and thus 
finally reassures the Muslim League on this 
issue, Mr. Jinnah will have no good excuse for 
refusing to take part in drafting the Constitution. 
But the most important portion of the statement 
is the last sentence: 

‘Should a Constitution come to be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly in which a large section of 
the Indian population had not been represented, 
His Majesty’s Government could not, of course, 
contemplate—as the Congress has stated they 
would not contemplate—forcing such a Constitu- 
tion upon any unwilling parts of the country. — 
The Muslim League may be tempted by this 

to think that they have a permanent veto on pro- 
gress in India; that, if they do not come into the 
Constituent Assembly, the status quo remains; 
and that the British will try indefinitely to per- 
suade the parties to come together. That would 
be a serious error of judgment. It must be clear 
by now that the British cannot do much more 
than make a last attempt to get the Constituent 


Assembly functioning. They have said all along 
that the Constitution is to be framed by Indians 
for Indians. Their only reservation is that they 
will not recognise any Constitution that does not 
keep to the rules. They have said nothing about 
permanently holding the ring. 

There are only two alternatives left to the 
British now. One is to re-establish the British 
Raj in its old form—a task which would take any- 
thing up to twenty years, would be a negation of 
our pledges to India, and would be impossible in 
the face of world opinion. The other is to pro- 
ceed speedily with the transfer of power. But 
in doing that, the British cannot afford to become 
involved too intimately with the wrangles of the 
Indian parties. If the Constituent Assembly gets 
into its stride as planned, there will be endless 
scope for any number of points of disagreement; 
and, if the British are still in authority, they will 
be called in as arbiters. The very fact of their 
presence would reduce the chances of conciliation 
and compromise. 

At some stage a semi-civil war of purely 
Indian interest may start. If the British are 
there, they will be dragged into it uselessly, 
dispiritedly and with no gain—morally or materi- 
ally. The Government must be alive to this 
danger, and clearly will not permit themselves to 
get into such a morass. Already there is a con- 
tinuing state of violence in which British troops 
have been implicated. In the next few months, 
the British Government must tell India that, after 
a fixed date, unless an understanding has been 
reached, British troops and officials will leave, and 
India will have to settle her own affairs without 
our assistance. 

The British public has not realised how far 
the administrative machinery has already passed 
into Indian hands. Since Indian Ministries took 
office, both in the Provinces and at tne Centre, 
the Indian element in that machinery has become 
completely demoralised, and no longer feels any 
direct responsibility to British authority. 
Loyalties are now divided between Congress and 
League. This reinforces the case for early British 
withdrawal. 


This would not be unfair to the minorities. 
With the central British power and arms removed, 
there can be no question of the coercion of 
ninety million resolute Muslims, armed as well 
or as badly as their antagonists. The British have 
done their utmost to induce a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and construction. They cannot be held 
responsible if- it turns out that the right atmo- 
sphere is unobtainable until they have gone. 


South Africa Overruled 


In the Assembly’s Committees the Union of 
South Africa has fared badly. Rejecting the 
Union’s contention that the International Court 
should first decide whether the Assembly had 
jurisdiction, the Political Committee has, in effect, 
called upon South Africa to renounce racial 
discrimination in its treatment of Indians. In 
addition, the Trusteeship Committee has passed 
a resolution demanding that the Union submit a 
Trusteeship Agreement for South-West Africa. In 
so doing, it rightly disregarded General Smuts’ 
plea that, with the exception of the Hereros, 
the natives of South-West Africa had steted, in 
answer to a questionnaire, that they were in 
favour of annexation by the Union. The 
questionnzire was in fact deliberately decep- 
tive. First, it recited the benefits of South 
African rule—tribal reserves, wells, markets for 
native stock. That the first are totally inadequate, 
the second dug because well watered land is 
kept for White settlers, and the third arranged 
so as to keep the people so poor that they are 
forced to work for the Europeans, was naturally 
not mentioned. The natives were then invited 
to say whether they preferred to ‘‘ form part of 
the Union and retain all your privileges,” or to 
be controlled by any other Power, or by the 
**nations who are now mentioned and who 
belong to the United Nations.” Actually, of 
course, there is no question of transferring the 
mandate to a single other State, or of attempting 
a joint administration by the United Nations. 
The question is whether the South-West Africans 
should retain the safeguards of the mandate, 
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grant the Africans civil and social equality if 
the mandate becomes a trusteeship,. ion 
incorporation, that way is barred for ever. i 
is why Smuts, implacable of raciali 
has always wanted to abolish the mandate. 
tried it in the *twenties, and was refused by 
Mandates Commission and the League Council. 
In rejecting his renewed demand, the Political 
Committee has done well. 


Non-Intervention Wins 


Once again the United Nations have registered — 
disapproval © 


unwillingness to do more than record 
of Fascism in Spain. The ludicrous 
proposal that Franco should be “‘ invited” to 
hand over his rower to a provisional Government 
was not endorsed—twenty-two delegates in the 


- Political Committee voting for it and twenty-two 


but the Polish resolution that there 
breaking-off of relations with 
Spain met with a similar fate, and a French motion 
that members of the United Nations should refuse 
to import foodstuffs from Spain until they were 
assured that these were no longer needed for the 
Spanish people, was rejected by 32 votes to Io. 
In the end, the only rositive recommendation 
which was carried—and this secured a two-thirds 
majority only because of the large number of 
abstentions—was that member nations should 
recall the heads of diplomatic missions now in 
Madrid. Even this was too much for the United 
States, whose spokesman, Senator Connally, said 
that his Government must reserve its attitude in 
the matter. The. tragic consequence of this 
victory for the non-interventionists is that Franco 
can now argue that, since the United Nations 
have clearly no intention of taking effective steps 
to oust him, he can be deposed only at the cost 
of another civil war, from which many Spaniards, 
who might welcome U.N. intervention, shrink: 


against ; 


The German Problem 


Russian agreement that the Austrian Treaty as 
well as the German should be discussed at the 


. Moscow Conference in March was surprisingly 


easily obtained. It is to be hoped that the British 
Government will use the time still available to 
give substance to the sketch for a unitary Ger- 
many outlined by Mr. Bevin in the House of 
Commons and to make it as acceptable as pos- 
sible both to the French and to the Russians. 
Further study of the White Paper on Anglo- 
American fusion indicates that, while the antici- 
pated economies for the British Exchequer may 
prove to be greater than we suggested last week, 
the total amount to be expended is even more in- 
adequate than we supposed. The plan proposes 
an expenditure of £250 millions for Western Ger- 
many exclusive of occupation costs; and it is 
reckoned that, if all goes well, the rations can be 
raised by this means from between two and three 
years to 2,000 calories. Whercas, therefore, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy may this year spend up 
to £120 millions on the British Zone, this sum 
might be expected to decrease next year to some 
£70 millions and in the following year to £50 
millions. If the partition of Germany is to con- 
tinue even for three years, the rehabilitation en- 
visaged is obviously insufficient to transform the 
Western districts into a self-supporting economic 
entity. It is clear that, in the interests of the 
British taxpayer and of Germany alike, we cannot 
reply on’ the fusion plan even as a temporary 
alternative to a unitary solution, without commit- 
ting ourselves to vastly greater expenditure. 


Anglo-American Entente 


Mr. Morrison’s reply to Mr. Piratin on the 
subject of standardisation of armaments coincided 
with a State Department pronouncement on the 
same subject. Both were evasive. The State 
Department stressed that “informal” discussions 
between British and American Staff officers are 
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express the repugmance which 
World Jewry feels at the idea of further conces- 
sions. But, having staked its claim to the whole 
of Palestine, it will leave the way open for the 
imposition of Partition by the British Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, in Palestine, the Jewish 
Agency, after the events of last summer, is obvi- 
ously unable to assist the British in dealing with 
the terrorists. The Haganah refuses to co- 
operate with the C.I.D. so long as immigrants are 
still being shipped to Cyprus.. The postponement 
of the London Conference, which was due to 
open next week, increases the risk of an incident 
which would destroy the atmosphere of concilia- 
tion which Mr. Creech Jones has been at some 
pains to create. This postponement was conceded 
by the British because the Jews argued that time 
must be given to elect a new Zionist Executive 
able to speak with full authority at the Confer- 
ence. This time, it is not the British Government 
which is stalling; and the Congress should bear 
in mind that the most useful contribution which it 
can make, at the moment, is to hasten Jewish 
participation in the Conference and so bring the 
long-awaited decision a step nearer. 


The Tactics of Mr. Lewis 


Mr. Lewis’ sudden and dramatic withdrawal 
was as unexpected as it was welcome in America 
and the world at large. But, in the general 
relief that U.S. food exports will not be held up 
by a coal famine, there has been a tendency to 
overlook the skill with which Lewis conducted 
his retreat. Had the Supreme Court met to 
hear the Mineworkers’ appeal against their 
fines, with the nation still paralysed by the strike, 
the full pressure of public opinion based on 
“‘ public interest” would have been exerted 
to insist that the powers of government be 
maintained against “ insurrection.” The Supreme 
Court regards itself as the watchdog of public 
interest rather than a mere legal body, and the 
pressure would probably have been effective. 
Now the situation is reversed, and public opinion 
will be vocal against any Court verdict which 
threatens to start the strike all over again. But 
retreats, however masterly, are not progressive, 
and American labour has suffered a grievous 
blow. The faith of the miners in Lewis must 
have been shaken; it is possible that doubts 
of their loyalty may have convinced him of the 
necessity of ending the strike. The power of 


the bluff of the miners when they struck agains 
the Government. The alternatives before Union 
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fight, and 
fighting means some sort of revolution. Inevitably 
Union leaders—and John 
Lewis is a violent anti-Red— refuse to authorise 
The next stage in America will 
attempt by Congress to disarm 
arm the Government more 
thoroughly against them. In this process the 
Republicans will be restrained more by fears 
of electora] repercussions than by the Democratic 
nn » having increased 
Street by a stand against 
to recoup his losses with Labour 
by a stand against the extremes of restrictive 
legislation. 


The Corfu Channel | 


If the Albanian Government refuses to comply 
with the British Note’s demands for reparation 
for thie mining of two British destroyers im the 
Corfu Channel last October, it will have difficulty 
in making any convincing reply to the charges 
which the British Government threatens to bring 
against it in the Security Council. The evidence 
marshalled in the British Note makes it clear 
that the Corfu Channel must have been mined 


i 
‘ 


true, lies within Albanian territorial ‘waters ; 
but by long usage it has been recognised as an 
international waterway, and it is impossible to 
acquit Albania, in taking thé action which it 
did, of flagrant disregard for the safety of seamen 
whose passage through theChannel constituted 
no sort of threat to Albania’s security. 


The French Deadlock 


The main French parties are still unable to 
agree on a candidate for Prime Minister, although 
a stop-gap Government is desperately needed 
until the President is elected and the constitutional 
regime maugurated. The financial situation is 
deteriorating rapidly, but no decisions to stabilisc 
it can be taken until a responsible Government 
takes office. The second round of the elections 
for the Upper House—the Council of the Republic 
—has done nothing to tilt the balance between 
the parties and, unless there is an unexpected 
shift when the hundred remaining members arc 
elected, the Council will be little more than a 
reflection of the Assembly. The Communists 
still refuse to enter a Government of Nationa! 
Union with the extreme Right; the M.R-P. 
cannot win the Socialists away from them. 
The decision rests largely with the Radicals and 
their associates in the Rassemblement des Gauches 
who, like the Tar Baby in Brer Rabbit, continue 
to “‘lie low and say nuffin’.” The only thing 
that seems certain in the present confusion is 
that M. Herriot would like to be President and 
that there is no other candidate to rival him. 


Egypt’s New Government 


Sidky Pasha has gone, complaining, no doubt, 
that the Governor-General of the Sudan has dug 
his political grave; but the problems of the Treaty 
and of social conditions in Egypt remain. The 
new Coalition of Saadists and Liberals, headed by 
Nokrashy Pasha, represents nothing but the uppe: 
crust of Egyptian industrialists and landowners. 
The new Prime Minister does not labour, as 
Sidky did, under the disability of having claimed 
too much. Sidky’s assertion that he secured from 
Mr. Bevin limitations of the Sudan’s right to 
independence has now been categorically repudi- 
ated by Sir Hubert Huddleston, with endorse- 
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than those» for ‘similar foodstuffs by other 
Scandinavian countries-and by the Soviet Union. 
They "that Britain, the traditional 


being made up by Danish Government subsidies. 
In any case, the total quantities required by this 
country can be supplied only by restricting 
Danish home consumption. It is unfortunate that 
production costs in Denmark have been inflated 
by war and its aftermath, and now stand above 
those in the Dominions, which did not suffer Nazi 
occupation; but, if Britain is anxious to obtain 
Danish foodstuffs on a large scale, it is necessary 
to recognise. the very real difficulty in which the 
Danes are placed. It is already clear that food 
production in Denmark is considerably below the 
maximum output possible, and that this is due, 
primarily, to the unattractive prices offered by 
Britain, as well as to the expense and shortage 
of farm labour and feeding-stuffs. Unless a 
settlement of this problem can be secured, it is 
inevitable that Denmark will be forced to reduce 
imports from Britain. 


The Cotton Plan 


The cotton industry has to be re-equipped in 
order both to decrease costs and to spread a 
reduced labour force over the largest possible 
total output ; and it is plain that reconstruction 
on the scale required is not likely to be brought 
about without either compulsion or strong 
inducements in the form of Government help. 
Comrulsion would be difficult to apply effectively 
without public ownership ; and the Government, 
which is not ready to take the industry over, has, 
therefore, fallen back on inducements. In prin- 
ciple, there is a great deal to be said against 
giving grants of public money to private concerns ; 
but the alternative proposal, that re-equipment 
shovld be financed by means of compulsory 
levies spread over the whole trade, though it was 
recommended by the Cotton Working Party, 
would not be at all easy to apply equitably, and 
the Government is probably right in preferring 
an outright grant, conditional on the grouping 
of firms into units of adequate size and on the 
acceptance by the operatives of some system of 
two-shift working designed to get the most 
out of the new machines. The two-shift system 
will not be very easy to introduce, because of the 
large number of married women with homes and 
children to look after; but the difficulties can 
probably b> met. One problem wiil be that of 
getting the machines delivered, even if the scheme 
is approved; but Sir Stafford Cripps seems 
horeful about this. If the spinners accept his 
plan, presumably the next step will be to work 
out a similar plan for weaving, which is in even 
greater need of modernisation, though it is much 
less of a bottle-neck than the production of yarn. 
A good many other industries are watching closely 
what happens in Lancashire, and are wondering 
whether they too are in the running for State 
subsidies to help them mechanise more highly. 
And a few firms, which have mechanised already, 
are asking whether the subsidies will be made 
retrospective, or whether they are to suffer for 
having acted promptly ahead of the rest. 
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Two Millions 


Ten per cent. of the total working 
of Great Britain are now employed in 
of national and local government, not including 
those who work in the public utility services. 
The number of workers in the national adminis- 
tration stands at just over a million, as compared 
with 539,000 in 1939. Local government em- 

show a relatively moderate increase, 
846,000 to 1,019,000. Of course, not 
nearly all these two million employees are 

** functionaries ”—to use the Continental phrase. 


They include postal workers in the national, and | 


scavengers in the local, group ; and many of them 
classified as ‘‘ productively ” 
employed. None the less, the totals are rather 
startling ; and it is still more startling to learn 
that this summer’s count of employment books 
has revealed the existence of upwards of 50,000 
previously undiscovered ‘‘ national government ” 
employees, and of nearly 130,000 unknown em- 
ployees in local government. No doubt, controls 
are bound to use up man-power, and docal authori- 
ties are being called upon for a much wider range 
of services than they used to supply. -No doubt, 
part of the increase is a transfer of clerical and 
administrative work from private to public 
bodies, not necessarily involving any inCrease in 
the man-power employed. But there is at least 
a case, in view of the serious overall shortage of 
workers, for looking pretty closely into the work 
that all these additional persons are doing, 
especially in the national group. 


Company Law Amendment 


- 

The Comranies Bill, introduced last week into 
Parliament, is not a major measure, and does 
nothing to change the general basis of company 
law. Based almost wholly on the Report of the 
Cohen Committee, it stiffens up the law appre- 
ciably in a number of minor respects, chiefly 
with the purpose of giving fuller recognition 
to the public interest in wider and more accurate 
information about company proceedings. It does 
something towards enforcing more uniformity, 
and also fuller disclosure, in balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts; towards compelling 
disclosure of real ownership of shares held 
through nominees; and towards clarifying the 
responsibilities of promoters and directors for 
statements made in prospectuses and in similar 
documents. - As against this, it leaves untouched 
the sharp distinction between public and private 
companies, and still allows great latitude to 
holding companies in handling the affairs of their 
subsidiary concerns. The City will find nothing to 
object to in the Bill, and most company directors 
will regard it without any apprehension. This 
is not to say that it is a bad Bill: on the contrary, 
it is good as far as it goes. But it is a lawyers’ 
Bill, and not an attempt to deal with any of the 
major problems of business structure or res- 
ponsibility to the public. 








PARLIAMENT : 


The Parliamentary Question is an instrument to probe 
the weakness of Ministers, uncover what they might 
prefer to conceal, and hasten the repair of public 
damage. Apart from those occasions when Members 
endure the familiar, “I must not anticipate the 
Budget,” or “ If the Hon. Member will iet me have 
particulars, I will look into it,” inquiries on matters 
of fact almost always receive specific answers ; almost 
always, but not always. 

This week, Piratin asked the Lord President of the 
Council a variant of the question which Crossman 
raised on the Amendment to the King’s Speech, 
“What decisions have been reached about the 
standardiation of arms between Britain and 
America?” The full answer is of equal interest to 
America, Britain and Russia. But whereas in America 
—uninhibited by an Official Secrets Act, though 
unaided by a Parliamentary Question Hour — 
journalists have been writing in detail about the 


Ineffective Curiosity 


435 
processes of Anglo-American military integration, the 
lack of a clear reply on the floor of the House to such 
different questioners as Crossman, Piratin and, later 
in the week, to Zilliacus, has caused anxiety in Britain. 

The Prime Minister gave a blunt answer to Zilliacus, 


though not to his question. (Zilliacus “ fluffed” a 
little by accidentally referring to the Lord President 
as the Leader of the Opposition ; the misdescription 
was completed a few minutes later when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in answer to a Tory request for a 
debate, amiably directed the enquirer to the “ Dicta- 
tor.”’) 

Neither Piratin not Zilliacus could cope with a 
House which is harsh to those who combine unpopular 
views with tortuous “ supplementaries.” But 
their question abides ; and until the details and pur- 
pose of joint Anglo-U. ‘Ss. military planning are clarified 
by the proper Minister, transatlantic rumours will 
excite apprehensions which the Parliamentary Question 
Hour should have dispersed. 

Questions on Business—that is say, about forth- 
coming debates—from the Leader of the Opposition 
to the Leader of the House have lately developed into 
a protracted duologue, with occasional prompting 
by Whips, Speaker and intrusive. back-benchers, 
The discussion on the terms of reference for the Debate 
on the Territorial Army would have left the House in 
a mood of inconclusive boredom, had it not been for 
Geoffrey Bing’s apology to Lord Winterton for having 
inadvertently suggested that he was almost a hundred 
years old. If the Territorial Debate refers to Con- 
scription, will that be out of order, since it is a matter 
of future legislation? Churchill wanted to know. 
The Lords, on a motion by Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley, managed to have a debate on the Armed 
Forces and the Territorial Army without discussing 
the issue of conscription. 

The debates of the Lords begin late and finish 
early. Sometimes, an elder statesman makes a 
speech whose gravity might be a model to both 
Houses. At all times, there is a general appreciation 
by the Peers of each other’s speeches, which Lord 
Pakenham, the Under-Secretary of State for War, 
expressed at both its poles when he referred to “ the 
points raised with great authority by the noble 
Marquess, Lord Reading, and with such charm and 
brilliance by the noble Lord, Lord Mancroft.” 

Pakenham, a most efficient Government Peer, 
replied to the Debate in helpful detail. Is it the 
function of a Senate to consider great principles and 
leave them to a Lower House for translation into 
action ? Or should it deal parallelly, as in this debate, 
with details of administration?” There is little 
doubt that the House of Commons, with its rough 
Parliamentary Question, should have the role of 
Grand Enquirer; the House of Lords will retain 
both its austerity and its utility if it devotes itself to 
debate on general affairs and the approval of Bills. 

PHINEAS MINOR 
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road competition, however, could so 
as to achieve any rational division of 
between rail and road—much less to promote 
any national co-operation between those in con- 
trol of the two branches of transport. It became 
more and more evident, before 1939, that the 
need was for a co-ordinated system, and that 
in face of the quite different cost structures of 
road and rail transport, this could be achieved 
only under planned and unified control. 

The Government’s Transport Bill is the out- 
come of these considerations. there 
are to be separate managing Executives for the 
main branches of inland transport, the control 
of policy, and of finance, is to be entrusted, sub- 
ject to the Minister’s general powers of directive, 
to a single Transport Commission, which will be 
by far the largest business undertaking in Great 
itai So vast a concern clearly could not be 
justified—for size beyond a point is objection- 
able on grounds of unmanageability and tendency 
to red tape—aunless it were evidently necessary to 
unify the rival forms of transport under a com- 
mon control. It is, however, clearly indispensable 
to do just that; and the Transport Commission 
will have, in its early stages, to exert a very strong 
control in order to get a rational division of 
activities into being. Later on, when this 
has been done, it should become practicable to 
allow much more autonomy to the sectional 
Executives ; but at the outset the main power, 
in action as well as in the last resort, will have to 
reside in the Transport Commission. What 
wiil be important, even at this stage, will be so 
to constitute each Executive, as well as the Com- 
mission itself, as to ensure that each looks at its 
problems from the standpoint of the others as 
well as from its own. There should be a road 
man, or road men, on the Railway Executive, and 
vice versa ; and it is essential that none of the 
Executives should be treated as simply a continua- 
tion of an existing sectional agency—except 
possibly the L.P.T.B. 

It is wise on the Government’s part to go slow 
with the reorganisation of road passenger ser- 
vices, and to leave flexible the future structure 
both in this branch and in the ports and harbour 
branches. The Commission, both because of its 
small size and because of the complexity of the 
problems, will not be in a position to tackle 
everything at once ; and there is no such urgency 
elsewhere as in the case of rail and road haul- 
age. In dealing with the roads, it is undoubtedly 
wise to leave out the short-distance road services, 
at any rate, at this stage ; for local men are likely, 
over a large part of the country, to know best 
what is wanted to fill in the gaps, and it would 
have been a great mistake for the State to attempt 
to supersede the private enterprise—which is 
real private enterprise—of the village carrier. 
How far it will be wise in practice to restrict the 
C-licence holders in the transport of their own 
goods over distances beyond 40 miles is another 
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objective answers. As an economic problem, it 
has studied a great deal already. The case for 
an enquiry is simply a manocuvre set on foot in 


the hope of gai time. 
The real will be fought, not on this issue, 
which was settled at the General Election, but 


further fall as a result of being given gilt-edged 
securities in return for their holdings of railway 
stock. But a fall in the gilt-edged rate of interest 
necessarily means that for the securing of any 
fixed income for charitable (or for any other) 
purposes the provision of a larger capital sum is 
required. This condition applies, for example, to 
everyone who from now on sets out to insure his 
life or to provide for his declining years by way 
of secure investment. Can existing charities, 
regardless of their wants, claim that they have a 
right to go on in perpetuity as if the rate of 
interest had undergone no reduction? Clearly 
not. 
If the fall in incomes creates hardships that 
are serious from the standpoint of public welfare— 
for example, in such cases as educational agencies 
already in receipt of and/or eligible for aid from 
public funds, hospitals, almshouses, and similar 
institutions—it may be necessary for the State 
to come to the aid of the threatened services with 
grants designed to replace their losses. This, 
however, should be done only in such instances as 
fall plainly within the definition of essential 
public service ; it would -be entirely unjustifiable 
to extend any such aid to everybody that happens 
to be registered, or registerable, as a charity. 
“* Charity,” as legally defined, covers a multitude, 
if not of sins, at all events of enterprises which 
can make no claim on the State for special 
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: technical in man- 
ec success unless it is combined 
the right of the human factor. ‘On 
this latter issue the is silent ; but, as we are 
already coming to realise in the case of coal, it 
en See The new transport 5 
age Dagon te 9 saya gir a 
staffs, not merely trying to a-decent day’s 
work, but also positively collaborating in the 
of service. Presumably the 


looking Mr. Barnes and to his 
Commissioners to do better when they get their 
Bill. passed into law, as we hope they soon will. 
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them as free as possible from State control, pro- 
vided that they respected the normal laws of 
blasphemy, indecency and libel which apply to 
all amusements and publications. Legislation 
passed specifically for the cinema trade has been 
almost entirely confined to measures designed to 
assist a growing industry against foreign com- 
petition. Administratively, the Government has 
been content to come to an understanding with 
the big circuits, which they are not legally bound 
to observe, that a limited number of independent 
productions will be shown in their theatres each 
year. It has, moreover, given Mr. Rank a kindly 
warning that further extensions of his combine 
will not find favour at the Board of Trade. © - 
The public is now much more aware of the 
way in which the film shapes its pattern of living 
and behaviour. The human mind is peculiarly 
responsive to the celluloid fantasy, projected to 
a passive audience in the relaxing darkness of the 
theatre. The standards set in the illusory world 
of the screen are unconsciously adopted by mil- 
lions of ordinary men and women for whose 
daily lives the glamour, luxury and adventures of 
Dorothy Lamour and Tyrone Power do not offer a 
reliable model. Yet the cinema is here to stay, 
and some of its negative features have to be borne 
patiently. It is undesirable for a democratic State 
to exercise a cultural censorship. But, in the 
absence of State intervention, an effective censor- 
ship may be created by the development of a 
monopoly which makes it virtually impossible 
for outsiders to produce or to exhibit films. In 
industries like the cinema or the Press, which re- 
quire a large amount of capital investment, there 
is little point in talking about freedom of expres- 
sion from the angle of the public. In such cases 
it is not public choice that matters, but the 
liberty of those who wish to make films or publish 
papers. It is to the enlargement of this liberty 
that the Government has to direct its efforts. 
There is one particular field where State con- 
trol is legitimate and overdue. Whatever the 
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merits of the cinema clubs run by -Mr. Rank’s 

isati it should not be left to private 
enterprise to decide what films should be shown 
to 


people at the most impressionable 
period in their lives. It is true that the Rank 
i a serious effort to provide the 
right kind of film for these Saturday morning 
shows, which are attended by over half a million 
But it is not enough to set up a com- 
mittee of public-spirited individuals to control 
these clubs and to supervise the production of the 
which Mr. Rank is now making at a 

The M.P.s who raised this matter 
recently in the House of Commons rightly pointed 
out that the enormous influence which the cinema 
can exercise upon the minds of children is as 
much the business of the Government as is the 
provision and control of our educational system. 
There is ample evidence available about the social 
and psychological impact of the film on young 
people. It is time that the Government ceased 
to be complacent about the obsolete regulations 
governing the admission of children to cinemas © 
and the kind of films that they are permitted to 
see there. ; 

A report has recently been submitted to the 
Minister of Education by a committee of the 
County Councils’ Association, which has been con- 
ducting just such an investigation for some 
months. Its proposals, which are supported by a 
large number of local authorities—the bodies re- 
sponsible for licensing films—are that films in 
the “H” category should not be shown to any- 
one below the age of 18; that nobody under 16 
should be admitted to an “A” feature, whether 
or not accompanied by an adult; and that no 
child under seven should be allowed into a cinema 
at all. This system would eliminate the anomaly 
of children being admitted to “A” films if they 
go with an adult. If the film is unsuitable for 
children by themselves, its impact on their minds 
is not changed by the presence of a parent. The 
committee also suggests that the Board of Film 
Censors should be abolished. This trade censor- 
ship has no official standing or public respon- 
sibility. In its place, the committee wishes to 
put a new, independent censorship commission, 
appointed by the local licensing committees, 
which would have definite standards by which to 
judge whether a film is suitable for children. If 
it decides that it is not, then nobody below the 
specified age would be admitted. 

These are moderate reforms, urgently needed; 
and the Government would be wise to accept 
them as a basis. At the same time, it should 
review the whole question of the production of 
children’s films, both for educational and for 
amusement purposes. It is the job of the Ministry 
of Education, not Mr. Rank, to supervise this 
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side of the industry. 


So far as adults are concerned, the Government 
will have to take into account the ambitious 
scheme put forward by a group of Labour Mem- 
bers, who propose that the State should acquire 
a large number of cinemas and set up a Film 
Commission which should be able to place money 
and studios, as well as screen space, at the dis- 
posal of genuine independent producers. The 
latter part of the scheme is both sensible and 
practicable. Without limiting the studio space 
at the command of existing producers, it would 
be possible for the Government to stipulate that 
it alone shall be able to build new studios in the 


next few years. The Film Commission could also ~ 


act as distributor for films produced by inde- 
pendents in these and other studios. But there 
is little chance of persuading the Government 
that it should buy out five hundred private 
cinemas, Would it not be better to make a start 
by buying thirty in the bigger cities, which 
could be run either by the local authorities or by 
the Film Commission, showing the sort of “ cul- 
tural” picture which is seldom seen outside 
London, as well as documentaries and the normal 
run of features, produced either by the combine 
or by independents? That would provide some 
experience upon which a more far-reaching 
project might be based. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue path of the Tory propagandist is hard. 
His normal appeal is to the middle-class. If he 
exploits the troubles of the workers, the effect 
is not to persuade them to vote for the Con- 
servatives. This baffling dilemma is clearly 
displayed in the Tory propaganda sheet, the 
Recorder. First we have a column designed to 
show how bad everything is under a Labour 
Government, and asking people to write in about 
their troubles. Inside, it appears that things 
are not so bad, for there is much about fashions 
to be seen in expensive shops and an article 
asking ‘“‘Why not jewellery?” for Christmas 
presents. Add a piece from the Court Circular, 
an ‘“‘authentic story” of Princess Elizabeth, 
an article by Lord Beaverbrook, on “ How to 
win Fortune” by Salesmanship, and advertise- 
ments of flourishing commercial companies. 
Back we come to the front page and discover 
that, in spite of the election results, Labour is 
not doing too well, and that the Ministers ‘‘ look 
across the floor of the House and see the Tory 
Party, the men who are their natural allies in 
restoring Britain’s financial and ~ economic 
strength.” So the conclusion is a new National 
Government, apparently on the lines of 1931. 
Ministers, it seems, are to be driven to this 
extremity by Mr. Gallacher’s insistence that 
common sailors should have shared’ with Nelson 
the honours of Trafalgar, and by the protest of 
Mr. Crossman, who is bewilderingly described 
as “‘the stooge of Mr. Zilliacus !” 


* * * 


I have been criticized for my comment that the 
publicity about the arrival of the German Socialists 
here was badly handled. My point was that 
it should have been possible to foresee and allay 
the fears of the French, the Czechs and other 
Europeans. On the other hand, Soviet press 
description of Dr. Schumacher, an obviously 


‘sincere and brave anti-Nazi, as a “‘ Fascist” 


is silly and wicked. We were all glad to have 
Socialist anti-Nazis here and to assure them 
of our desire to help German anti-Nazis to re- 
build their country peacefully, and to exchange 
ideas: and literature and friendship with them. 
Dr. Schumacher is a remarkable figure who 
owes his prominence to his record, his eloquence 
and fighting quality, and also, in part, I think, to 
his appearance. Someone has pointed out that 
he seems the perfect symbol of post-war Germany. 
He is tall and bowed ; he is as thin as a German 
ration card. He lost an arm in the earlier war ; 
his cheeks are hollow and his eyes have the 
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strained and far-reaching look of one who has 
peered long through barbed wire. I can well 
imagine that he appeals to the returning prisoners 
of war and to the disillusioned young people as a 
leader with real dynamic. It will be his first 
task to find men and women who can carry 
political responsibility. At present his party is 
dangerously weak in this respect. The older 
men of “ cabinet stature ” are either dead or dis- 
credited: the younger generation have had no 
chance to learn the realities of politics and 
have little chance to prove their capacity under 
the paternal red-tape of the Control Commission. 

* 7 


Mr. Strachey’s decision to stop the exchange 
of surplus B.U.s against roints will not be 
popular : we have all learnt the pleasant habit of 
eking out a too starchy diet with additional 
sardines and chocolate biscuits. I assume that 
the reason for the decision is that the run on 
points ‘goods has been too heavy. Certainly one 
result of stopping the exchange system will be to 
discourage economy in bread-eating ; and I find 
it difficult to follow the reasoning in the official 
explanation that the exchange of surplus B.U.s 
for points was “‘ unfair on small households.” It 
may have been unfair to large bread consumers, 
such as landworkers, in comparison with urban 
families whose members can ‘“‘eat out”; but 
surely a family of six are in no better rosition to 
save more bread per caput than a family of two. 
It is a pity to issue official explanations which the 
public finds unconvincing—the more so because 
most people, I think, agree that Strachey is doing 
a pretty good job. The only serious grouse 
which I have heard lately against the Food 
Ministry is that imported fruit is being sold 
at prices no working-class family can 2fford. 
Could not tangerines—part of everyone’s idea of 
Christmas—be sold at a reasonable price ? . It is 
no answer to say, as Strachey did on Tuesday, 
that he “is not prepared to nationalise the 
tangerine industrv.” Meat prices are controlled 
without the need for the nationalisation of agri- 
culture. Moreover, as the News Chronicle has 
pointed out this week, racketeering in the fruit 
market is leading to such humble articles as 
peanuts being retailed at 16s. a pound. In this 
country the black market in foodstuffs has been 
kept within tolerably small dimensions ; but it 
makes people disproportionately angry when 
precious bananas are sold “‘ under the counter ” 
at twice the legal price, and when long-awaited 
tangerines are retailed at 6s. and 7s. a pound. 

* * * 


Odd things seem to be haprening in the 
American Zone of Germany. According to the 
Munich Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 1,600 German 
Prisoners of War, given priority of release from 
England because they were anti-Fascists, arrived 
lately at a clearance camp at Heilbronn in 
Bavaria. They were greeted by one of the 
German camp commandants who said: ‘‘ We 
know very well what sort of people you are. If 
any of you tell us you are democrats, we'll hold 
you here for three months, so that you can get 
used to life in Germany.” . Thereupon their 
personal belongings were taken away from them, 
and they were beaten up by the German camp 
guards in the best Nazi style. The American 
authorities, I gather, intervened to protect 
repatriated democrats; but there are no signs 
yet that U.S. Mil. Gov. intends to veto the 
appointment as Prime Minister of Bavaria of 
Dr. Josef Miiller, leader of the Bavarian Christian 
Socialists, notwithstanding the fact that con- 
siderable doubts—to say the least of it—have 
arisen about Miiller’s past folitical activities. 
Some of his colleagues in the leadership of the 
Christian Socialist Union, displeased by his 
dictatorial handling of Party affairs, have circulated 
in Munich the Minutes of a Gestapo inquiry 
which is said to have been held on Miiller when 
he was accused of being privy to the 1944 plot 
against Hitler. According to these Minutes, if 
they are genuine, Miiller produced evidence, 
which satisfied the Gestapo, that he had been a 
Nazi Party member of long standing, and actually 
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The new volume of Contact has acquired 
veficieat scleclety of. see S Seten oe 
gaiety or originality. contents are 
“ii as eee saan ae ae 
STATESMAN AND NATION will find in it a 
‘‘ retrospect ” of this journal’s life by its editor. 
It is, in effect, a survey of some of the 
pre-war psychological dilemmas in which almost 
everyone in England found themselves. But it 


unfortunately contains one of those 
which easily slip through because they 
sense, but happen to make a very different 
from that which is intended. The article, as i 
stands, speaks of Socialist revolution as 
‘“‘the last result” war could have; “ 
of course should be “ best.” 


* * * 


Boils, I find, are very like bombs. Everyone 
else has had a bigger one than yours and in a 
worse place. A kindly policeman at the House 
of Commons, learning the cause of my limp, 
confided to me that his boil had been on his 
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had been, he asserted, the record for all time. 
My own boil, which has now erupted and left a 
vast crater, had by this time become a poor 
little affair, scarcely worth mentioning. Its size 
and narrative value has been reduced even further 
today; a bus conductor informed me that his 
mate (pointing to the driver) had had —. 
boils all at the same time. I have now wi 

from the competition. I wish I’d never had the 
darned thing. CRITIC 


THE BLOODHOUND 


Tse death of Gustav Noske last month, just 
when he was planning to go to the U.S., will have 
come as a surprise to the many people who had 
imagined him dead long ago. Yet such is the 
almost symbolic fact. Others were martyred. 
But this man, who did so much to cripple the 
Weimar Republic at its birth, lived to see its 
final strangulation, survived the Third Reich 
and was still alive and well when his country went 
down in the Second World War. 

Just over a year ago I spent an evening with 
Noske in Berlin. At 77 he was an impressive 
figure, tall and powerfully built, his hair still 
dark and plentiful for his age. He was old, 
but, unlike the Concentration Camp victims 
I visited in hospital, in very good shape. With 
eyes like Bismarck, a large and rather hanging 
mouth under a drooping moustache, broad 
shoulders, all the more weighty for their slight 
stoop, Noske looked every inch ‘‘ The Blood- 
hound.” His deep, guttural voice added the 
suggestion of baying. ‘‘ You know, they called 
me ‘The Bloodhound’.” We had not got very 
far in our conversation before he brought that up. 
Though he put a note of grievance into the words, 
there was pride in them too. He must have 
known what his mirror showed him. I remembered 
he had conferred the nickname on himself. 

It was on January 6th, r9r9. Demonstrations 
were going on in the streets of Berlin. In Ebert’s 
office in the Reich Chancery the provisional 
Government of Social-Democrats were anxiously 
discussing their precarious position. Noske 
insisted that armed force must be used to restore 
order and assert the Government’s authority. 
Since they could not rely on the soldiers, sailors 
or police, a volunteer corps must be raised. 
“But not under a General,” it was objected, 
*‘or we shall alienate the workers.” The trem- 
ulous discussion went on. Impatiently Noske 
called for a decision. ‘‘ Then you do it,” said 
one of them. “‘ Very well,” Noske replied. 
** Somebody must be the bloodhound. I won’t 





But now, when the curtain had come down on 
the tragedy, what did Noske think of it all? 

proceeded to recount his part in the fateful 
years 1918-1920. With the utmost relish he 
went over the story of how he “‘ restored order ” 
in Berlin, in Hamburg, in Hanover, in Munich 

numbering the places off on his fingers, 
once here, twice there. ‘‘ Order. I restored 
order.” That was all he could think of. He 
even dwelt with pleasure on the murder of Rosa 


Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht. 
interrupted him, but what about the subsequent 
history of Germany, the undermining of the 
Republic, the rise of Hitler? Or the reason for 
Germany’s subsequent downfall? That was 
easy. ‘‘In March 1920, I ceased to be War 
Minister.” That was the beginning of Germany’s 
downfall. But now that the war was over, 
surely the British Government could make use of 
him. They would not want the Communists to 
gain influence in Germany. He had had great 
experience in restoring order. Incredible as it 
might seem, The Bloodhound was actually hoping 
for a come-back, under British auspices. 

How essentially nationalist Noske was, how 
typical a ‘‘ Social Chauvinist,” he revealed in 
a story he told me of the days when the Disarm- 
ament Commission was trying to disarm Germany 
**to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety,” as the Treaty put it. ‘‘ I was talking to 
a British officer on the Commission. I told him 
how hard it was on Germany to have to surrender 
guns, machine-guns, etc. He looked at me with 
a twinkle in his eye and said, ‘ Yes, but you only 
have to surrender complete guns.’ I took the hint 
and we set about dismantling them and keeping 
the parts.” Noske was very pleased with this 
story and, typically, assumed I would be equally 
pleased. 

Well, now he is gone, congratulating himself 
no doubt to the end. But with entire conviction ? 
Old men naturally revert to their early triumphs, 
but do they plunge at once, with a stranger, into 
a forceful apologia, if they are quite satisfied 
that they did well? Whether he learnt anything 
or not, he was part of history long before he died— 
the classic example of the “‘ moderate ” Socialist 
whose animus against those less moderate than 
himself lands him eventually among those whom 
he once denounced as “reactionaries,” the 
Socialist leader who could never have given 
Hitler one uneasy moment. 
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— ladder, in Belgravia or in Portland Place 
confidence -by wads of notes, the lower 
middle classes s out of their places and 
reached towards ae for them; to- 
wards, in fact, that glittering tand where 
Society sat barred from vulgar approach. Alas, 
the aspirants lacked, and knew that they lacked 
(or, if they did not, they would soon find out) 
the passport of gentility that could unbar to them 
those coveted gates. But, as always, the need 
called forth the aid, demand produced supply 
those who did know how one should ve 
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absorbed by bewildered but resolute aspirants 
after gentility. Hints on Etiquette* was first pub- 
lished in 1834; it was “not written for those who 
do but for those who do not Rnow what is proper, 
comprising a large portion of highly respectable 


anonymous author, the upper ranks in the middle 
in London know the rules; “but in the 
country (especially in the mercantile districts), 
where the tone of society is altogether lower, it 
is far otherwise ... If these hints save the blush 
but upon one cheek, or smooth the path into 
society of only one honest family, the object of the 
author will be attained.” 

And so, for the benefit of these unfortunates, 
Aywyos kindly wrote this little book on etiquette, 
taking some of it from earlier manuals. . 

What a portentous task faced him! As he justly 
observed, “in a mercantile country like England, 
people are continually rising in the world. Shop- 
keepers become merchants and mechanics manu- 
facturers; with the possession of wealth they 
acquire a taste for the luxuries of life, expensive 
furniture and gorgeous plate; also numberless 
superfluities, with the use of which they are only 
imperfectly acquainted .. . it rarely occurs that 
the polish of their manners keeps pace with the 
rapidity of their advancement: such persons are 
often painfully reminded that wealth alone is in- 
sufficient to protect them from mortifications . . . 
In all cases, the observances of the Metropolis 
(as the seat of refinement) should be received as 
the standard of good breeding.” 

A hard doctrine for the rich “Ba gooms” of 
Lancashire to accept. But it is probable that 
their wives and daughters rubbed it in. The 
Lancashire rich had to accept London habits, 
renouncing many of their own that they enjoyed. 
No longer might they at dinner chew noisily, or 
breathe hard in eating; these are both “ unseemly 
habits, and ought to be eschewed.” Dinner 
among the nouveaux riches would appear to have 
been a noisy affair, for “many people make a dis- 





* Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society. By 
Aywyos (Turnstile Press, §53.). 
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-gusting noise’ with their lips, by inhaling their 
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whilst taking soup—a habit which 
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ger bowls came 
dessert, there were to be found 
out of them; these gentle- 
velled for their firms on the 
think, because it is a foreign : 
disgusting.” Aywyés tells 
and in italics that it is a filthy 
er this, eating with one’s : knife, 
; ry and glaringly vulgar,” seems 

“It is considered vulgar” also “to 
or soup twice.” The man who takes 
twice—what a Bateman it suggests. So does 
the dinner guest taking his hat into the drawing- 
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-room—*“it is a piece of ‘superlative folly for men 


who dine at a house to take their round hats into 
e drawing-room: it answers no purpose at all; 
and the necessity of giving them to a servant on 
entering the dinner room creates confusion” (a 
ae rag elegantly illustrated here by Mr. Brian 
Robb). 

This difficult and comfortless meal over, per- 

haps you would like to smoke: but, “if you are 
so unfortunate as to have contracted the low habit 
of smoking, be careful to practise it under cer- 
‘tain restrictions; at least, so long as you are 
desirous of being considered fit for civilised 
scciety ... What man of delicacy could presume 
to address a lady with his breath smelling of 
onions? Yet tobacco is equally odious.” As to” 
snuff-taking, it is “merely an idle, dirty 
habit,” though not particularly offensive to your 
neighbours. 
On, the whole, the evening out has perhaps been 
more strain than pleasure, even if you have 
triumphantly taken its many hurdles. But you 
must not relax after it; you must be on your 
guard. You may, for instance, have met a noble- 
man at dinner, and have been favoured with 
some affable conversation from him. You must 
not presume on this; if you should chance to meet 
him again, “leave it to him to speak first, or to 
recognise you. If you claim his acquaintance, you 
give him an opportunity of behaving super- 
ciliously to you, which would be as well avoided.” 
Indeed, you cannot be too careful with noblemen, 
who, it seems, are something like dangerous 
horses, and, unless carefully and modestly ap- 
proached, will kick you. “We hear much of the 
courtesy, urbanity and condescension of the aris- 
tocracy, and those who, in all humility, bow 
down, will experience it; but woe to the unfor- 
tunate wight who dares to assert his own opinion 
in contradiction to theirs!” It looks as if Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh was not, after all, such a 
caricature as we suppose. Even the untitled 
gentry are liable to be “irremediably offended” 
if allowed to leave your house without being pro- 
perly shown out; no persons “above the rank of 
a shopman” must be thus treated. 

There is a great deal to remember; the nervous 
strain of a week of London society must have 
been worse than ten years of Manchester mills. 
You must remember never to repeat the name 
of the person to whom you are talking, as “ Really, 
Mrs. Fidkins, I quite agree with you, Mrs. 
Fidkins”; this habit, in one of lower rank, be- 
comes an impertinence. Nor, meeting a friend, 
should you address him loudly by name, or roar 
out, “Ah! Mr. Smith! how do you do, Mr. 
Smith!” which shows great lack of delicacy. 
There is “a patrician tone of voice, which we fear 
can only be acquired in good society”—-and we 
fear that you will not acquire it. Then, of course, 
there is the intimidating problem of dress; the 
odds are that you will be too gaudy. 

And the odds are—one hates to say it—that 
you had really better renounce your social ambi- 
tions; it is improbable that you will make the 
grade. It is said, anyhow, to take two generations 
—or is it three? You will get no help from the 
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ranks above you, for “the English are always 
endeavouring to squeeze through the portals of 
rank and fashion, and then slamming the door 
in tHe face of any unfortunate devil who may 
happen to be behind them.” The kind instructor 
himself seems to be not too hopeful, for he admits 
that “ these remarks will not be sufficient in them- 
selves to make you a gentleman,” and suggests 
at the end that you may have to content yourself 
with the gentility of the MIND. Cold comfort, 
this, for aspiring plutocrats. Were I in their place, 
I would give it up, and return to my soup-suck- 
ing, knife-sucking, noisy chewing, finger-bowl- 
gargling, horse laughs, and other low habits. After 
all, what is the point of being able to afford a 
good dinner if you don’t enjoy eating it? 
ROSE MACAULAY 


CHALK AND CHEESE 


I maxe a point of being on my pitch, with my 
pictures in position, by half past seven in the 
morning. This avoids, by a wide margin, any 
danger of being forestalled on a busy, cash- 
producing spot. At that hour, moreover, passers- 
by do not take it amiss, and respond, if one 
wishes them ‘‘Good morning.” This I find 
heartening, as it gives a tiny illusion of not being 
quite friendless. The remainder of the day one 
seems to wear a cloak of invisibility, except to 
clients—not a very pleasant sensation. 

My “‘ premises ” are five in number, in different 
London districts, and I try to be in the same 
place on the same day of the week. It pays to 
co-operate with the police, and they definitely 
don’t like you there every day. Maybe clients 
don’t either. Everything I show is my own 
work, and anything soiled or otherwise weather- 
beaten has to be discarded. A drawing, using 
pastel, white chalk and charcoal, takes me anything 
from one to three hours to complete, and I show 
a dozen or more at a time. So one day a week is 
allocated to production.. A pavement artist with 
a faded lot of stuff that has been on show for 
years is not looked upon with a favourable eye 
either by the public or the law. And, speaking 
for myself, artistic integrity exists as a motive too. 

Since*I don’t draw on the pavement surface 
itself, I have the greatest difficulty in satisfying 
questioners that what I show is my own. Grades 
of scepticism range from “‘ Are these really all 
your own doing?” to “ You didn’t do those,” 
with or without an interrogatory inflexion. Nor 
must I omit-the young man who asks with a 
knowing air, “‘ Where do you buy them?” Of 
late I have taken to chalking on the pavement 
some such statement as ‘‘ All these drawings are 
positively my own work” which has of course 
decreased enquiries—about one per cent. Not a 
few receive assurance with complete incredulity; 
but the blame, in fairness to them, must be 
shared by certain imposters who have taught the 
public to be wary. 

Rain is my chief bugbear. Pastel work can 
take a lot of punishment in this respect, if the 
rain-drops are clean, and wet clothes are bearable 
up to a point, but a light shower empties the 
streets to an amazing extent. Worst of all, it is a 
bore to disarrange a snugly-buttoned overcoat, 
or to expose the contents of a hand-bag to the 
English weather. On such occasions, I’m 
thankful for a temperament not easily made 
disconsolate. 

The hours pass at a surprising speed, especially 
if the occasional ‘‘tokens of esteem” are not 
unusually dilatory. Street life never loses its 
interest for me, and the novice soon learns to 
adapt himself to h's circumstances. Twelve or 
fouiteen pictures in a line take several strides to 
pass, so an “‘ offertory circle ” of chalk is advisable 
at each end, to accommodate walkers in both 
directions. Police constables are frequently 
detailed to stand unobtrusively near traffic lights 
to watch for driving irregularities. Should one be 


stationed near my pitch I know I am in for an 
unproductive period, though only a psychologist 
could tell me why. 

There is, too, a curious trick very commonly 
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exhibited by carriers of hand-bags. If this useful 
adjunct to feminine attire should chance to be 
held in the hand or beneath the arm nearer to 
me, it is nearly always transferred to the far side 
by the bearer, more or less unconsciously, I 
imagine. The male sex tend to jingle their coins, 
though not at all in an offensive manner, as they 
ass. 

Finally, I have proved the truth of the proverb, 
** Money breeds money.” A circle of chalk with 
a coin or two in it is more likely to receive further 
contributions than an empty one. And if “‘ Work 
breeds work” is equally true, perchance this 
attempt at describing my days may bring me an 


-Offer of something to do more useful to me and to 


LEIGH MERCER 


BIOLOGICAL 


Biological warfare is officially defined as “the 
employment of bacteria . . . and toxicagents .. . 
to produce death or disease in man.—Collier’s. 


my fellow-men. 


While Powers are rearming as they never armed before 
And pledges ef disarmament are vague, 
American researchers mobilise the germs of war, 
Forgetful of Conventions of the Hague, 
With fever, anthrax, brucellosis, tularaemia, psit- 
tacosis, 
And cholera and dysentry and plague. 


While freedom-loving nations drill in overwhelming 
force 
To guard the Christian values of the West, 
Bacterial offensives hit the life-stream at its source, 
The anaerobe has passed the Army test, 
With streptococcic organisms, septicaemia, botulism, 
Typhoid, tetanus and rinderpest. 


Bacteria eliminate the element of chance, 
Their culture is no economic strain, 
The spreading of infection is a notable advance 
On the hazards of the mechanised campaign : 
Populations fever-stricken, evil nations waste and 
sicken 
With thyphus and pneumonia and ptomaine. 


If anti-democratic States refuse to come to terms 
And ideologic fissures gape more wide, 

Invisible contingents of biologic germs 
The Chemical War Service will provide. 

They are naturally desirous that the cultivated virus 
Should fight upon the democratic side. 


The dread staphylococcus sprayed by artificial mist, 
Mixed toxic agents spreading deadly blight, 

The raging epidemics of the germ-war strategist 
Will conquer in democracy’s last fight. 


Psittacosis ! Tularaemia! Brucellosis Plague ! 
Toxaemia ! 
For Country! God! Democracy! and Right! 
SAGITTARIUS. 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5-= prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to R. P. Graham. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, ro Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


I would point out one thing first of all, that the 
aim of every one in this country is to breed the 
winner of the Derby.—Lord Rosebery, reported in 
The Times. 


One breeder said: “ There are always people 
ready to pay a good price for Norfolk turkeys at 
Christmas-time. We should be foolish to sell 
at the controlled price and lose moncy.”—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


“Can you see any difference between the victim- 
isation of non-Nazis in Germany before the war 
and that of non-unionists in this country to-day ? ” 

This question was put to Mr. L. D. Gammans, 
M.P., when he replied: “‘ This is a wise question ; 
there is not much difference.”—Report in Hornsey 
Fournal. 
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age of 16 I know the sense of well-being it can give. 
~—Letter in Evening News. 


The man has probably not been born in modern 
England who would omit “ Esq.” from an envelope. 
—Report in Evening News. 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


MANUEL DE FALLA 
(1876—1946) 

Arnoven Manuel de Falla lived to be nearly 
seventy years old, it would be possible to play straight 
through the whole of his published work in the course 
of a long afternoon: five hours would be enough, or 
six at the most. And of this slender output a con- 
siderable part was produced in one brief period of his 
life—that of the First World War. To these years 
belong, it seems, all three of those major works on 
which his reputation mainly rests: the Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain, El Amor Brujo and The Three- 
Cornered Hat. The few earlier compositions that 
survive (of which the largest is the opera La Vida 
Breve) are not yet fully characteristic ; the later works, 
fascinating and original as they are, grew fewer and 
briefer as their style became less lyrical and spon- 
taneous, When the third edition (1927) of Grove’s 
Dictionary came to be revised in 1940, it was a 
melancholy discovery that not a single work could be 
added to Falla’s short but dazzling list. 

The silence of some twenty years inevitably pro- 
voked rumours about his health and even his mental 
stability. So far as I am aware, they were unfounded. 
Notable even among Spaniards for his reserve, and 
fastidious to a fault, Falla lived latterly a secluded 
life with his sister. A few years before the Second 
World War he left Spain for a village in the Argentine 
named Alta Gracia; and even this removal seems to 
have been prompted, not by political reasons, but 
solely by the wish for a still greater degree of monastic 
seclusion. Nor is it a fact that he had abandoned 
musical composition ; for a part at any rate of those 
two decades he had been working on a large composi- 
tion for soloists, chorus and orchestra based on the 
Catalan epic Atldntida, a work which should by rights 
have been his masterpiece, but one which has remained 
as tantalisingly “in the wings” as the Eighth 
Symphony of Sibelius. Nevertheless, rumours of 
its completion persist. 

In that brief and radiant Biliitezeit what Falla did 
was to project on to the consciousness of the whole 
musical world a personal, pure and intensely brilliant 
vision of Spain. Andalucian on his father’s side and 
Catalan on his mother’s, he combined the evocative, 
magical, half-Oriental manner of the south-west with 
the gaiety, clarity and directness of the Mediterranean 
shore: his treatment of the spectre in El Amor Brujo 
illustrates perfectly the nature of this dual inheritance. 
His first master was Pedrell, a name revered by every 
Spanish musician; from Pedrell he learnt how to 
value, and how to blend, the curiously variegated 
components of Spain’s musical tradition: the 
sixteenth-century classics, the zarzuelas and street- 
music of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
that incomparably vivid folk music which in Falla’s 
youth was still a living part of popular culture, and 
not, as in England, an antiquarian hobby. But a still 
more important influence was that of Debussy: the 
years from 1907 to 1914, which Falla spent in Paris, 
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difficult to off in the theatre. Most important 
of all, he wrote the Harpsichord Chamber Concerto, 

sonorous, tessellated, somewhat static work, 
dryness has outweighed its Scarlattian sparkle in the 
ance often make it sound lumpy ; but the slow move- 
ment is a masterly evocation of liturgical chant 
the clangour of bells: listening to it is like assisting 
at an unfamiliar but impressive ritual, with curious, 
unexplained pauses and sudden outbursts of antique 
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splendour. As a whole, the music of the Concerto 


which used to melt all hearts : such moments as the 
very end of the Nights, or the wonderful 7/8 G major 
tune in the “‘ Pantomime ” section of El Amor Brujo. 
Whether Falla’s subsequent productivity was inhibited 
by the knowledge that he had lost more than he could 
ever hope to replace, an oytsider can hardly say; 
doubtless it was a true instinct which told him that 
the nationalistic orange was squeezed dry. But so 
long as he cared to interpret Spain to the world, he 
remained an unrivalled master; no musician before 
or since has painted more splendidly or more 
evocatively her pride, her passion, her humour and 
her violent contrasts of tene. 
abrupt as when there’s slid 
Its stiff gold blazing pall 
From some black coffin-lid. 
The legend of Atlantis—of warring Titans, the 
Gardens of the Hesperides, cities of unearthly beauty 
awaiting their cataclysmic doom—all this might, one 
sees, have elicited from Falla a final and prodigious 
masterpiece. Did it actually do so? I wish someone 
would enlighten our curiosity. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


ROUND THE EXHIBITIONS 


THe front rooms of the Christmas exhibition at 
Wildenstein’s contain chiefly French drawings and 
water-colours, interspersed with roceco ornament to 
induce an atmosphere of polite culture. But it is 
worth penetrating into the further room where a few 
impolite oil-paintings are shown. Vlaminck puts out 
his tongue at culture in a blood-red streak of barges 
nosing their way across the Seine. At present the 
stock of Vlaminck has sunk too low, because the 
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é a Nation, December 14, 104 
reputation is based on the well-known monotonous 
foynula he invented for street scenes. This picture 
eee 
speciality is nature in her wildest excesses, when the 
bare branches of trees are licked by a howling gale 
If Viaminck thrives on lack of discipline, Segonzac 
is happiest when most restrained; and I suspect that 
his pen drawings of spidery willows by river-banks 
will continue to be highly esteemed long after his oil - 
paintings are forgotten. A picture (or should I call it 
a piece of embroidery?) by Bonnard of a mandolinc- 
player at a street corner is painted with such delicacy 
and charm that it makes the winter landscapes of 
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movement by flat, ghost- 
The postage-stamp of a gondola is as 


animals and men. . 

The nonsense poet Edward Lear was not a tourist 
in Greece, he séttled down there for many years, 
dividing his time between the islands. From Ithaca 
he would take a boat to Zante and, rising with the 
dawn, sketch the view of the harbour. Some of his 
watercolours are on exhibition at the Adams Gallery. 
Edward Lear’s deep sympathy and acquaintance with 
the country made it possible for him, in a few in- 
spired moments, to clean off the layers of discoloured 
varnish which hid the Mediterranean from the eyes 
of his more sentimental contemporaries, and disclose 
what was really there. BENEDICT NICOLSON 


THE MOVIES 


“ Great Expectations,” at Gaumont, Haymarket, 
and Marble Arch Pavilion 
“La Cage aux Rossignols,” at the Tatler 

In my case the expectations, modest rather than 
urgent, were confined to three: seeing my first 
Dickens film (by management more than luck I had 
succeeded in avoiding the others); seeing what Mr. 
David Lean, the alert director of Brief Encounter and 
This Happy Breed, would make of it; doubting and 
then—with the single example of Henry V—wonder- 
ing confidently about our ability to produce a series of 
historical films. 

Dickens novels offer a particular problem: no 
novelist could: be more theatrical, yet his stories trans- 
late badly on the stage. All those famous characters 
seem to be minor characters, even Pickwick, and re- 
moved from the lavish hospitality of their author’s page 
they dwindle lamentably. Gusto? Nothing could 
be more lacking from the dramatisations I have come 
across. On the other hand, there are Dickens’s gift 
for weaving a plot energetically if clumsily, his comic 
idiom, his fantasy, and his vision of crowds and 
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streets. Those, perhaps, might be made to live 


ignore the easy picturesque appeal any Dickens title 
will have for an audience. In itself, Great Expecta- 
tions—the novel—is among the less wilful and ani- 
mated; it has a clear melodramatic line, one touch- 
ing comic figure (Joe), one huge stroke of fantasy 
(Miss Havisham and her spider-hung wedding 
scene) weakened a little by repetition. 

Mr. David Lean does the obvious and goes all out 
for melodrama, adding—unless I’m mistaken—some 
touches of his own. No great harm in that. The 
opening scene in the churchyard even requires it; and 
when the convict sets out to scare the daylights out 
of Pip, how magnificently his rhetoric falls on the 
ear? His sinister reappearance, years later, as the 
unnamed benefactor, provides another passage as 
excellent in the same key. Mr. Finlay Currie plays 
the part with relish, though I should have liked his 
regeneration to be more emphatic and coarsely 
sentimental. In the wholesale conversion by which 
Pip ceases to be a snob and Estella a heartless flirt 
and everything suddenly turns out happily, we need a 
solid base in Magwitch. 

The other characters fall short of Dickens, Joe 
Gargery (Bernard Miles) is a mere drab shred of the 
original; Miss Matita Hunt’s Miss Havisham in- 
sufficiently excites chill or pity, though her wedding- 
dress and breakfast table are excellent; while Jaggers 
the lawyer (you can tell from his name that he should 
have a cutting edge) becomes in the expansive person 
of Mr. Francis L. Sullivan a bluff bludgeon. As the 
grown-up lovers Mr. John Mills is spirited, Miss 
Valerie Hobson, an unconvincing pose, like the 
original. The children, Antony Wager and Jean 
Simmons, do much better, as in Dickens. 

Chances, then, as in a Test match, have been 
missed all round, although the film takes us inside a 
period and not merely agreeably round it. The whole 
piece goes, and will be deservedly popular; and it 
never drops below a high level of competence. Never ? 
Well, twice. Once, when Pip’s fears at night on the 
marsh are expressed by a bull suddenly speaking in 
a deep human voice; and once when poor Joe, having 
had all his good lines taken away, is made to do 
some knockabout with a topper in London. Signs 
that Mr. David Lean, however nimbly he may have 
come out of it, is perhaps rather off his beat. 

The charming but slight piece at Tatler deserves 
to be seen—heard, rather—as it was made, before it 
starts to go the rounds in, I gather, a dubbed 
version. (For good reasons, perhaps, the latter has 
not been shown to the Press.) La Cage aux Rossig- 
nols is an artless affair about a wistful little man who 


‘wins over the savages in a reformatory, trains them to 
sing Rameau delightfully, writes a popular novel 
about his experiences, and marries the girl of his 
heart. An unnecessary and awkward framework gives 
us the novel being read by the girl to her mother. 
No lessons to be learnt here, no brows wrinkled. But 
this unassuming piece, which I can’t imagine anyone 
not liking—even Scrooge in his heyday—has the 
touch of sympathy, of life. Jean Dreville (unknown 
to me) directs; Noel-Noel, who wrote the script, 
plays the appealing simpleton; Micheline Francey is 
his dream, and ours. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT. 


RADIO NOTES 


THE Enemy of Cant was Louis MacNeice as well as 
Aristophanes. And it was Mr. MacNeice at his best 
—witty and fantastic ; unexpected, acrobatic, pertinent 
and scholarly ; going behind the scenes, commenting, 
twisting, paraphrasing. Of course, this is only one 
way to “ put across ” the Ancient World, and perhaps 
it is unsuitable to everything except comedy ; certainly 
it can only be done out of a depth of knowledge that 
supplies the instinctively just response to real changes 
in character and environment. Many of the intrinsic 
features of the society of Aristophanes’ day are topical, 
now as then ; but the parallel must not be overdrawn. 
This implies leaving the picturesque aspects of the 
dramatist just as they are, and for our delight in these 
we owed almost as much to the protean virtuosity of 
Esmé Percy as to Mr. MacNeice’s light and agile 
touch. This actor has won himself a special place in 
our theatrical life; there is no one at all like him, 
and in fantastic, hyperbolic comedy—in flights of 
farcical poetry—he is supremely good. The dwindling 
hoots with which (in the character of Tygaeus) he 
flew to heaven on the back of a beetle, should go 
straight into amyone’s private museum of Radio 
Moments. Two criticisms of this scintillating pro- 
gramme : in presenting the Lysistrata Mr. MacNeice’s 
touch seemed to falter (considering the theme of the 
play, who shall blame him ?); and the whole thing 
outstayed its welcome by a quarter of an hour. The 
final scene in Cloud-cuckoo-land seemed rather 
forced; it would, I feel, have been better to have 
ended with what appeared the natural end—the fine 
speech with which Aristophanes summed up the 
significance of his work. Full marks to Dylan Thomas 
for a drily convincing presentation of the Greek 
dramatist; his mannerisms, which of late have 
become rather enormous, were here in abeyance. 

The Turn of the Screw. Bad radio, very well acted. 
Bad, because (1) it will not do to introduce, for the 
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first time quite late in the script, two of the most 
important characters, after the listener has been led 
to expect them to remain unheard ; (2) the atmosphere 
of the story—not the apprehension of the governess 
and -housekeeper, but the feeling of quiet, slow, empty 
summer days in a remote country house in the Fifties 
—did not come through at all on the air, as it did, for 
instance, so remarkably in the recent production at the 
Arts Theatre. In fact, the whole management of the 
story in this script made one painfully aware of the 
limitations of radio. On the other hand, Miss Flora 
Robson’s.. performance was so outstanding that I 
could not help wondering why this fine emotional 
actress is not more often invited to take the air. 
Before joining in the chorus of relief which has 
greeted Barték’s Third Piano Concerto, I suggest that 
musicians pause to consider rather more carefully the 
quality of the slow movement. Are these naive and 
churchy harmonies really the premonitory signs of a 
genuine spiritual and musical development in the 
composer—of a wonderful, serene, “third period ” 
of which his death deprived us? Personally I am 
deeply suspicious of this conclusion, so glibly arrived 
at in many quarters. Had the change taken the form 
of an increased acerbity, or even of some other kind 
of remoteness, instead of an apparent return to con- 
ventional harmonic canons, I think it likely that most 
critics (not to mention the general public) would have 
been less prodigal of posthumous congratulation. The 
first movement of this Piano Concerto would have 
done credit to Barték at any stage of his career. But 
the uncomfortable mixture of styles displayed later 
on in this work and in the Concerto for Orchestra ; 
the uncertainty of aim; the bewildering alternation 
of a ferocious intransigence and a_ half-apologetic 
desire to please: these embarrassing features of 
Bartok’s last works suggest to me a man in whom age, 
illness, disillusionment, and perhaps poverty, had 
driven to a final pathetic bid for popularity at the only 
price which would immediately command it. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


DRESSING UP 


James painted black moustaches round his nose, 
And in the glass a sneering Satan smiled : 
I thought once more, how harrowingly shows 
Beneath the cork, the innocence of a child 
FRANCES CORNFORD 





Correction 


By an error the music of the ballet of Khadra was 
attributed to Delius instead of Sibelius in our notice 
last week. 
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Fiction 


HOLDFAST 
8/6 A. G. Street 
His first long novel for seven years. 


CONTINENTAL REVUE 
9/6 Winifred Bambrick 
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BRAQUE 
LE PATRON 


A study of the life and work of 
the great French painter by his 
friend and compatriot, the poet 


Jean Paulhan 


Frontispiece in colour and 56 





NUTS IN THE ROOKERY 
8/6 Illus. M. Blomefield 
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THE CASE FOR MR. BEVIN 
Str,—I read your front page article and also the 
article entitled, “ The Soul of the 
with astonishment. The front page article 
the very hopeful developments of last 
latly the Soviet willingness to operate a 
the control of atomic energy without the protection 
of the veto. We must seek to negotiate a master plan 


Sir, you are becoming “ plus Russe que les Russes.” 
“ The Soul of the Labour Party” is embodied in 


the proposition that “in any conflict between capitalist . 
powers and the U.S.S.R. it shall at least abstain . 


from assisting the capitalist side.” If the Russians are 
right on any issue we must support them. But if 
the Americans are right on any issue we must not 
support them (although they supported us in 1940 
when we stood alone and Russia supported Germany). 
Really it is astounding that such propositions should be 
advanced in the name of Socialism. Our duty as 
Socialists is to fight for the advancement of political 
and economic democracy through Uno. On issues 
which are not fundamental we must be willing 
to compromise in the interests of the continued unity 
of the Big Three as a basis for an effective Uno. 
Unfortunately, the only fundamental issues on which 
our Socialist faith impels us to make a stand have been 
issues raised by the Russians, e.g., their use of the 
veto to frustrate the effective working of the Security 
Council, as when they first attacked us on Greece, 
and then vetoed the sending of an international fact- 
finding commission to that country. If America 
raises fundamental issues on which we cannot as 
Socialists agree with her, our Government will take 
an equally firm stand. 


House of Commons. : RAYMOND BLACKBURN 


Sir,—Mr, Aidan Crawley, M.P., in the course of 
his analysis of the origins of Labour philosophy, 
states that “ Marxist philosophy is largely dis- 
credited.” Might one enquire with whom it is 





the 

such as France and have won 

millions of votes $8i which 

Mr. Crawley finds “ largely discredited.” Nor will it 

have been lost on Mr. Crawley that both the French 

and Italian Socialist parties claim to have drawn, and 
theory from 


if 
: 
ef 


: 
F 
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which Mr. Crawley refers to as “a democracy with a 
collective conscience.” 


generalisations which, if accepted, would cost this 
Government and the country very dear? 
Icknield Cottage, E. PENNING-ROWSELL 


Sir,—For all its modesty and air of quiet realism 
Mr. Aidan Crawley’s analysis of world politics 
inspires little confidence. In particular, it fails to 
remove the feeling shared, not only by the newspaper- 
reading public, but by many soldiers and administrators 
abroad, that Britain is somehow losing the Peace. 

Let us hope that Mr. Crawley’s faith in Uno as a 
democratic institution of world government will be 


at least, is now certain: that “ progress by trial and 
error” simply can no longer be afforded. 
46 Wilton Crescent, S.W.1. C. N. JANSON 


- BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY 

Sir,—Replying to a question in the House on 
December 4th about the number of workers employed 
on the Hamburg Project and on the building and 
repair of houses in Hamburg for German civilians 
between October 20th and Wovember roth, Mr. 
Hynd said : 

“ There were on the average some 9,000 Germans 
and 180 British employed during this period on 
the Hamburg Project, and 1,400 Germans employed 
on emergency civilian repairs. The figure of 9,c00 
includes, however, some 2,500 engaged on re- 
housing for Germans and some 1,400 employéd in 
providing alternative office accommodation for 
Germans. Some 5,100 Germans are, therefore, 
engaged on the Hamburg Project proper and 
§,300 on accommodation for German civilians.” 
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drome construction works, or in other menial or 
manual occupations. Sometimes the difference 
between the old wage and the new was only a few 








































all this island during the past 13 years than fora German annas, but at that level in India of the ninetcen- 
urely Jew or political prisoner who has, because of race or forties a few annas often means the difference between 
deed loyalty to conviction, lost health, property and family life and death—“ life ’ here meaning, of course, na 
f the in the struggle with the Nazis, and who sees their sort of existence led by Arikaswami. 
the agents exercising influence and benefiting from This breakdown of the educational system, such as 
ield- property and position secured by evil deeds. it was, in rural Bengal, and declassing of a large part 
f felt it is a pity that Mr, Gollancz marred his article, of the Bengali intelligentsia, has as its remoter back- 
orary with its admirable humanitarian contentions, by ground the ingenious financial arrangements of the 
ution comments on denazification which appear 1935 Government of India Act. Thereby the 
l and unconducive to the establishment of conditions provinces were assigned responsibility for the expen- 
t and pairs agrees roughly with the one I was given. of justice in Germany. STEPHEN GREEN sive social-service departments like education, while 
alist We therefore get, instead of Mr. Hynd’s “ 5,100 the ‘ principal sources of revenue (Customs and 
m by ; employed on the Hamburg Project proper PAPERS F OR GERMANY Income Tax) were reserved for the Central Govern- 
the i 5,300 on accommodation for German civilians,” Sir,—Now that newspapers and periodicals may be ment, which spends most of it on the armed forces. 
. net force of over 10,000 employed on the Project, %¢mt directly to Germany, may I suggest that readers Accordingly, when the Bengalis, starving and de- 
> the nd 1,400 (or, to give my figure, 1,700) employed on of the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION should send moralised, fall to cutting each other’s throats, there 
* get ordi civilian repairs, as I stated in my article in their own copies, or better still, take out subscriptions are always sufficient troops available to restore order. 
r our ne NEW STATESMAN AND NATION of November 30th. for new copies to be sent to German individuals and J; is as true today as in the days of Kipling’s Mrs. 
Are we to understand that there was a sudden and ? Hauksbee that the government of India is a wonderful 
oc is very heavy reduction? But the same document says Until recently, the NEW STATESMAN AND NATION system of checks and balances. B. P. 
hat a at present 1,352 men are required ” i.e. in addition was hawked around the British Zone at “ black market” 
tract o those already employed. Victor GOLLANCZ was the eagerness of Germans to know HOW TO GET HOUSES 
ow a : —_—_—_—_— what British Socialists were thinking. An ample § Sir,—I have spent the last term in a vain search 
-knit Sir,—As a British relief worker who was in Germany importation of your journal will make that knowledge for rooms for my wife and myself, and my immediate 
| deal ntil the latter part of 1945, and who came into freely available to many who, today, are as lacking in comment on Mr. Bevan’s appeal to morality is un- 
d by contact with officers dealing with I contact with liberal thought as they are lacking im printable. Such an appeal will have little effect on 
should like to point out that in Section 6 of his article food. Maurice EDELMAN the lady (living in Scotland) who demanded 3} 
ughly ‘The State of Germany,” Mr. Victor Gollancz [Readers who wish to send copies of the NEW guineas for a squalid “ furnished ” flat in a Nottingham 
-mely appears to reveal that he is distinctly under-informed STATESMAN AND NATION to Germany but lack sium (and no children !). 
hing, as to the nature of the denazification problem. pone yest = hes Dae gmat _ a Had I a little capital—say £2,000—I could choose 
1 and The three questions in the new questionnaire, AMD pect citbes trom 6 ren aed oe Gemma any of a hundred houses offered for sale. Or rent 
which he finds so ridiculous, were, I believe, framed Socialists. —Ed. N.S. & N.] nit the flat that has been advertised (at 54 guineas) in @ 
SON as the result of a great deal of experience precisely local paper for the past week. But my gratuity was 
in order to avoid the injustice of penalising merely “LETTER TO MY BEARER” hardly sufficient. 
mominal Nazi Party members, and with the object of Sir,—Arikaswami Gopal’s weekly wage of two I suggest that the following steps should be takem 
identifying really active abettors and beneficiaries of rupees as an Army officer’s bearer, while considerably immediately. 
se on Nazism. below the all-India average for his profession, was (r) Cease all decorating and repair work on any 
lloyed Left us examine the purpose of these questions a better than that of elementary schoo! teachers in other than dwelling houses—six men spent last week 
y and little more closely. The first question could lead to Bengal—one and a half rupees. repainting the ceiling of a bank here. 
rilians the identification of the wife of a Gauleiter or Kreis- Whilst serving in Bengal as an Army officer, towards (2) Requisition immediately all vacant property, 
_ Mr. leiter who might be in possession of property looted the end of 1944, I had the opportunity of hearing a starting with those desirable houses that fill local 
from Jews and political victims, and have been report by an authoritative official on the breakdown mnewspapers—in the “for sale” columns. Allow 
rmans implicated in war crimes; the second could reveal of education in that province, which is traditionally families to move in immediately—repairs and modifi- 
od on active propagandists for National Socialism, who ina the most advanced in educational services. He cations can be done later. 
loyed considerable number of cases were not members of described how, over a large part of the countryside, (3) Eliminate ruthlessly, by very heavy penalties, 
9,000 the Nazi Party; the third could be a pointer to the the schools were closing down and education coming the rampant black market in materials. 
nm 're- discovery of a propaganda worker or organiser who to a standstill because of mass desertion of their (4) Rule that all the new houses are to be let, not 
yed in had enriched himself by spreading anti-Semitism and posts by the teachers. These men, often university sold. 
m for National Socialism in foreign countries. graduates, unable to maintain their families on six (5) Don’t waste time preaching morality to pro- 
refore, Mr. Gollancz might of course argue that the whole rupees a month in face of the rising cost of living due fiteers, black market boys, and the rest. Put them 
r and policy of preventing active beneficiaries and promoters to inflation and hoarding, threw up their jobs to take in jail. W. N. COLEMAN 
ns.” of National Socialism from now occupying leading service as bearers to Army officers, as coolies on aero- University College, Nottingham. 
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SPECIAL JURIES 


Sir,—It has been widely noted that the recent 
libel action brought by Professor Laski was tried 


“before a Special Jury and, while one does not in the 


least question the propriety of the verdict, the occasion 
does seem an appropriate one to consider whether 
the composition of Juries should, in a democratic 
community, be settled wholly on a class basis. . 

The following are qualified to become Special 
Jurors :—Persons legally entitled to be called an 
“esquire ” and persons of higher degree; bankers 
or merchants; occupiers of private dwelling-houses, 
the net annual value of which is not less than £100 in 
towns containing, according to the last census, 20,000 
inhabitants or upwards, or £50 elsewhere ; occupiers 
of premises other than a farm the net annual value 
of which is not less than £100; occupiers of farms 
the net annual value of which is not less than £300. 

These qualifications clearly ensure that Special 
Jurors shall be drawn from one social class and that 
one constituting a very small proportion of the whole 
community : and, moreover, it will be very generally 
considered to be unfortunate that, in cases with a 
political background in particular, one class, which is 
universally thought to be predominantly of one 
political complexion, should provide the jury. The 
undemocratic qualifications for Jurors and Special 
Jurors should go, -and all citizens whose names 
appear on the Register of Parliamentary Electors be 
eligible for service. H. R. THACKER 


ADVERTISERS AND THE PRESS 


Sir,—Members of the Newspaper Proprietors Asso- 
ciation work under an agreement whereby they exclude 
from their columns any advertisement which consti- 
tutes a reflection on or criticism of the producis of any 
other advertiser. Thus it is quite permissible for 
the brewing trade to advertise that “ Beer is Best,” 
but any attempt by Temperance Societies to counter 
this suggestion, through the advertising columns of 
the same paper where the original had appeared, 
would not be published. This is quite definitely 
a case of stating one side of the question only, and 
refusing a hearing of the other side. 

The United Kingdom H. Crctt- HEATH 

Alliance. General Secretary 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY IN EIRE 


Sir,—The lengthy letter of Mr. Acton calls for some 
comment. He has found it difficult to see the purport 
of my article, so I will try to make it easier. 

I pointed out that there was an attempt, very 
nearly successful, to squeeze the Irish Women Workers’ 
Union and its members out of the book-binding 


t. Neither 
were they allowed to raise wages during the “ - 
still Order ” period. But it was Labour that suffered. 

Mr. Acton admits that unions arte liable to pay 
heavy damages—in fines—if they repudiate the 
Court’s decisions. But he pleads that employers 
are also liable and that resort to the Court is voluntary. 
I wonder if Mr. Acton understands the purport of 
the words “ economic compulsion.” Faced with the 
condemnation of official strikes, the workers may 
find themselves tied up officially in agreements which 
they feel are unfair and yet can be enforced with 
legal penalties. 

While neither organised Labour nor the Govern- 
ment want unnecessary strikes or industrial turbulence, 
it is necessary to safeguard rights of organisation 
and action which are the fruits of centuries of struggle. 
If Mr. Acton were familiar with the literature, thought 
and history of the industrial Labour movement, 
he would realise this. R. M. Fox 

39 The Rise, Griffith Avenue, Dublin. 


ALIENS 


Sir,—* Out Aliens!” is the best known battle cry 
of Fascist rebirth. The other day the editor of a well- 
known Fleet Street weekly magazine found himself 
accosted and asked in a very ungentlemanly manner, 
why he did not return to his own country. As it 
happens the gentleman concerned is neither a “ Jew ” 
—nor an “Alien.” He does, however, live in 
Hampstead. 

Yet there are Aliens (amongst them Jews) who 
wish to return to their respective countries. I shall 
mention only one particular case. A refugee lawyer 
from Germany has proved his loyalty to the Allied 
cause by volunteering for H.M. Forces, by working 
as a demolition worker and as a munition worker. He 
is eager to sacrifice his more or less comfortable exis- 
tence in this country in order to assist in the recon- 
struction of Germany—and of German lawin particular. 





~The New Statesman and Nation, December 14, 1 "he N 


if at-all, he will be allowed to return—and unj, HE 


During my service with the Intelligence Cop e al 
in the British Zone I have come to the conclusigfilhs oft 
that the controlling authorities can hardly afford hat is 
do without the services of such people. And who; ‘poe 
better qualified to assist over there than those why 


although cured of nationalism, have maintained , 
love for their country, and have spent a great may 
years in a democracy. J.E. 


LABOUR AND FOREIGN SOCIALIST; 


Str,—* Critic’s” statement in “A Paris Diary’ 
on December 7th that “ Transport House has ‘ doy 
the honours’ to no other Socialist Party in Europ’ 
(than the German Social Democratic Party) is iy. 
accurate. A delegation of the Belgian Socialist Pary 
visited England at our invitation in September 194, 
of the Dutch Labour Party in November 1945, of th 
Italian Party in January this year, of the Czechoslovy 
Party in February, of the Hungarian in March and ¢ 
the Austrian in April. Léon Blum, at the invitati 
of the Executive Committee, spoke at the Labcy 
Party’s Annual Conference as representative ¢ 
liberated Europe. 

In addition, representatives of nearly all Europex 
Socialist Parties except the German were invited } 
the Labour Party to special international conference 
in December 1944, March 1945, and in May ani 
November of this year. Moreover the initiative take 
by the Labour Party in re-establishing relations wit 
the S.P.D. was warmly praised by many of th¢ 
Socialist Parties represented at the Bournemou 
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. International Conference in November last. pattel 
The visit of these delegations from other countrisge th 
~ Was announced to the press by the Labour Party. MptTose 
Perhaps I might add that the National Executird my 


<P 


has sent at least eleven delegations abrcad since th 
end of the war, for the purpose of establishing contac! 
with the Socialist Movements. These delegation 
visited France, Belgium, Hungary, Italy, Finland 


ta) 


Sweden, Norway, Dennfark, Austria, Russia an X 

Holland. MorGaNn PHILLIPS and 
The Labour Party, Secretary 

Transport House, London, S.W.r. A 


AGAINST THE WIND 


Sir,—The New Yorker cartoon reproduced by yo 
last week immediately reminded me of Byron’s lines 
“Yet Freedom yet, your banner torn but flying, 
Streams like a thunderstorm, against the wind. 
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by the Nazis, though it was not 
their invention. Since the middle 
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elicate of flowers while 


He glides over the like a white sledge, from 
peseer Sy 9p a ou Weer i caly ber Oe aos 
clouds he sees forming, straying, losing them- 
selves in the water. One of them would suit his 
fancy! He takes aim with his beak and suddenly 
fa oo  pleemra i 
Then, like a woman’s arm coming out of a sleeve, 
a ec os or 
He looks: the startled clouds have disappeared. 
His disillusionment lasts only a moment, since 
the clouds do not take long to return; and down 
there, where the swirl of the waters is dying, one of 
. 
Soll wa Wis adit caches of phemes, the stan 
‘e wears out, fishing for vain reflections, 
and perhaps he will die, the victim of an illusion, 
before getting a single bite of cloud. 
ood ates teak ao ae Ngee Pcr 
He’s getting as plump as a goose ! 


None of the dreaded enamel, or still-life, there. 
nstead, the little extra of vivacity, of charm, of 


pattern, that raises a portrait, or “* character,” 


n. the teenth-century meaning, above its 


prose equivalent. Before revealing the source, 


me give one more extract, so brief, so floating, 
hat I ask the reader to read it twice and hold 
t a moment before going on : 

ee 


What can the matter be? Nine o’clock at night, 
and she still has the light on ! ‘ 


II 
A moon-drop on the grass. 
What more, what less, could be said? The 


eS, 
a1) 


he roots in our face. His 
nd L’Ecornifleur, derive 
e author’s chil 

hever spares either himself or 5 
method from an obsession with imagery 
with a lesser writer, would prove di ‘ 
his double preoccupation with the harsh fact 
and the lilting image will be found in every 
aragraph of Renard’s huge journal, published 
osthumously and perhaps the most ingrained 
of his writings as it is certainly the largest. In 
ature, though not in popularity; I should say 
hat Renard is the equal of Maupassant, whose 
ontemporary, within a decade or so, he was. 
Renard was born in 1864, and died in 1910.) 
istoires Naturelles shows his genius at its most 


i 


r 


bn¢ might say, is faultless; though even here 
he sometimes rubs one’s nose in the dust. Let 
me go on with my selection from a book that 
ilready selects fastidiously from its everyday 
scene. The mood of these pieces—72 in the 
briginal—varies from lyric to anecdote, subtle 
haracterisation to the tweaks of vision and style. 
owever, I leave Renard’s qualities for the reader 


— - 





have seen her feet. 

shag aime ts goede se malaga ati cata 
assumes I want to pay my respects. 

She is gurgling with pride already. 

“Noble turkey,” I say to her, “were you a 
goose, I should write your praise, as did Buffon, 
with one of your own feathers. But are merely 
a turkey.” 


THE ANTS 
Every one of them is like the figure 3. 
And there are so many of them. . . 
So very many . . . 
3333333333333 - - . to infinity. 
THE PEACOCK 


S he be ing married to-day. 
pando os hae Soma penesday. He was ail 


er He gives his diabolical cry : 

u 

It is so he calls to her. But he sees nothing 
coming, and nobody answers. The poultry, used 


to * 
tired of admiring him. He goes down 
the > 80 convinced of his own beauty 


Fe? 
ue 


cannot bear a grudge. 

marriage is put off till to-morrow. 

not knowing what to do for the rest of the 
moves the stairway. He climbs 
with an official tread, as if they were 


is train, burdened with all the eyes that 
upon it. 
starts the whole ceremony again: 
THE PIGEONS 
house-top starting the rumour ef a 


i shade, pitching themselves out to 
sun, and re-entering e again ; 
a flash of the neck that quickens and dies 
on one’s finger ; 
at evening in the forest, so close 
tt the oak’s topmost bough threatens to 
break under its load of painted fruit ; 
Or two by two, exchanging frantic greetings, and 
enly imparting a convulsion one to the other ; 
Or singly, returning from exile with a letter, and 
im flight like the thought (ah, a pledge !) of one’s 
bsent love ; 
—All these pigeons, so amusing at first, end by 
a 


E af 88 
iean 
ried 


Fobe 
eae 


§ oF o 
F 
tui 


f 


bore. 
could never learn to stop in one place, and 
teaches them nothing. 
their lives they remain rather stupid. They 
believe that children are got by billing and 
And at last it becomes intolerable, this hereditary 
mania for always having something in the throat 
that cannot be swallowed. 
The Two Pigeons.—Coo—coo ... I love you ... 
Coo-coo-coo.. . . I love you too. 


i 
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THE WASP 
Of course, she’ll end by ruining her waist. 


THE MOUSE 

While, by lamplight, I accomplish my daily 

¢ of writing, I hear a faint noise. If I stop, it 

leave off. It begins again as soon as I scratch 

paper. 

It’s a mouse getting up. 

I guess her movements to and fro at the edge 

of the dark hole where our maid puts dusters and 


The mouse jumps to the ground and trots over 
the square tiles in the kitchen. She passes near 
the fireplace, under the sink, gets lost among the 


crockery, and by a series of reconnaissances pushed 
farther and , She approaches me. 


Each time I lay down my pen the silence worries 
her. Each time I take it up she thinks perhaps 
there is another mouse somewhere, and feels at ease. 

Now I see her.no longer. She is under my table, 
between my legs. She journeys from one foot of 
the chair to another. She brushes against my clogs, 

ws at their wood, or even has the nerve to jump 
top of them. 
And I not stir my leg, or breathe too hard : 
she would take flight. 
I have to go on writing ; and for fear she 
leave me to dull sokitude, I make scrawls 
and ciphers, getting tiny, tinier, minuscular, like 
her nibbles. 

Renard himself ?—He’d put back a clothes- 
moth in order to surprise it gently at work. 

G. W. STONIER 
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TIBET 


Portrait of the Dalai Lama. By Sir CHARLES 
BELL. Collins. 215. 


There was once a time when it was my pleasure 
to wander a great deal in the Himalayas, and during 
the war, when foreign travel (at least to a country 
of one’s own choice) was no longer possible, I 
used often to recollect those care-free days on 
the Tibetan border. Tibet always has seemed 
eminently desirable; now, after reading this 
book, its appeal is even stronger since it seems 
to be one of the very few countries left in which 
life is still not only worth living, but actually 
enjoyable. 

Tibet is not, of course, everybody’s cup of 
tea. There are, for instance, no railways, no 
motors (indeed no wheeled vehicles of any kind) ; 
newspapers are unknown, and even the Tibetan 
intelligentsia, like some of those who inhabit 
the remoter parts of our own country, are as yet 
unacquainted with the B.B.C.’s Third Programme. 
Houses are unheated, the windows are covered 
only with squares of oiled paper, and there is no 
sanitation. Even in mid-summer the temperature 
does not rise much above freezing. These 
apparent disadvantages will doubtless deter 
many people from immediately retiring to this 
delectable country. But consider for a moment 
the gains. There is no income tax, no queueing 
up for the rations ; and as for the servant problem, 
nobody knows what it means. Indeed, the 
author in describing a cook, with the charming 
and apparently appropriate name of ‘‘ Wisdom,” 
sees nothing unusual in the fact that during more 
than twenty years of service he never even asked 
for a day off. There is much to be said in favour 
of this feudal country, which, despite its huge 
size (it is fifteen times bigger than England and 
has a population of three millions) remains 
practically unknown to the outside world. 

The history of modern Tibet is very largely 
the story of British relations with China and 
Russia. In the early years of this century the 
Government of India saw fit to take possession 
of what are now the Darjeeling and Kalimpong 
districts of Northern Bengal. Both are adjacent 
to Tibet, and still inhabited largely by people of 
Tibetan stock. There were adequate reasons 
for these annexations, but they were not such as 
the Tibetan Government at that time was willing 
to recognise. Meanwhile, the Chinese, who 

claimed Tibet as their vassal, did all they could to 
encourage the popular belief that this move was 
the beginning of a campaign to introduce Christi- 
anity into Tibet. The matter was settled only 
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and China made a treaty which recognised a 
British protectorate over Sikkim and the estab- 
lishment of trade marts a few miles inside the 
Tibetan frontier. The difficulty was how to 
arrange them. The Viceroy’s letter to the 
Dalai Lama (the subject of this book) was returned 


unopened, and the Tibetans, feeling that they © 


had been let down by the Chinese, turned anxious 
eyes towards Russia. But Russia, despite the 
fact that it overhangs all Asia from the north, 
was very far away, and not disposed to help. 

In 1904 the Government of India was 
with fear of Russia, and so it was that Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s mission, intended originally to 
discuss only the arrangements for the proposed 
trade agencies, became turned into a military 
expedition. The British and Indian troops 
forced their way to Lhasa without much difficulty, 
but shortly before they arrived, the Dalai Lama, 
who was both spiritual and secular ruler of the 
country, fled northwards to Mongolia. He was 
then twenty-eight; and although he did not 
realise it at the time, this was not the last occasion 
on which he would have to flee his country. . 

In spite of the ruler’s absence from the capital, 
Younghusband was able to negotiate a treaty 
which laid the foundations for all our subsequent 
dealing with Tibet. Its main terms were that the 
Tibetan Government recognised a British pro- 
tectorate over Sikkim, agreed to promote trade 
relations between India and three trade marts 
in Tibet, and also to prevent other foreign nations 
from exercising influence in Tibet. In Lhasa, the 
Chinese reaction was to set up notices in Tibetan 
deposing the Dalai Lama, but these the people 
bespattered with excreta. 

During his absence from Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama had been invited to visit Peking. To his 
surprise, however, the Chinese did not receive 
him in the manner he had hoped, and it was made 
quite clear that they regarded him as a mere 
subordinate of their Emperor ; they expected him 
only to take orders. In December, 1909, he 
returned to Lhasa after having been away for 
nearly five years. This period of exile was to 
change the whole course of future Tibetan history. 
A few months later the blow fell : two thousand 
Chinese troops arrived within striking distance of 
Lhasa itself. The Lama fled again, but this time 
to British India, where, after a hazardous winter 
journey over the high passes he eventually 
reached Darjeeling. 

The late Sir Charles Bell, who was then a 
junior member of the Indian Civil Service, had 
already learned a little Tibetan and was hastily 
summoned to look after the party. It was from 
this time that his friendship with the Dalai 
Lama began; it continued unbroken until the 
latter’s death in 1933. The relationship between 
the two was peculiar. In course of time Bell 
acquired great knowledge of both the Tibetan 
people and their language ; indeed it is probable 
that no other foreigner has known so much 
about them as he. Reading between the lines 
of his book one senses that he became in some ways 
more Tibetan than the Tibetans themselves. 
There seems to have been an inner conflict ; 
he could never quite reconcile what he felt were 
the true interests of Tibet with the instructions 
given him by the British Government. In the 
long run it was armaments that won. Rell had 
often represented the necessity for the Tibetans 
to be prepared against aggression. The Govern- 
ment of India would not agree but changed its 
views when it discovered that other countries, 
including even distant Japan, were only too willing 
to provide Tibet with rifles. Tibetan foreign 
policy has since that time been very largely guided 
by British wishes, although the country remains 
entirely independent. The Dalai Lama was well 
disposed towards the Japanese, and if they had 
been successful in China there is little doubt 
that their influence in Tibet would have become 
considerable. That probability need, happily, 
no longer be considered ; but the present activities 
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of contemporary Tibet. 
praise is due to the publishers, who have-produced 
the book most handsomely. The many illustra- 
tions are magnificent. 


PATTERN IN HISTORY 


History has Tongues. By W1LFRED WOLFENDALE, 
with a foreword by W. L. CuTTLe. Gollancz. 


One feels a natural disinclination to criticize 
Mr. Wolfendale’s book unfavourably, because 
he and it are full of worthy motives. The book 
itself has its origin in Oflag VIIB, for its author, 
who studied the Classics at Cambridge and then 
became a business man, fought at Dunkirk and 
turned to the study of history as a prisoner of 
which is the result of those 
studies, is based upon a theory which has a long 
and respectable parentage. Like most theories, 
it was born in the mind of an ingenious Greek 
between two and three thousand years ago. The 
incredible ingenuity of the Greek mind is shown 
by the fact that it invented the theory that history 
always repeats itself in cycles or circles at the 
moment when history was being born and when 
it had no data to go upon. Ever since people 
have been repeating the obvious generalization 
that history repeats itself and at intervals some 
historian, with infinitely more historical data to 
work upon than any one had in the age of Hera- 
cleitus, has made the tag the basis of a learned 
work upon the history of the human race or of 
ivilizati always been some 
German in the rg9th or 20th century who could 
be trusted to pursue a false theory to its logical 
absurdity in a million or so words and’ so to 
produce a book recognized by his contemporaries 
It was Herr Spengler who 
stepped into this particular breach and devoted 
his million words to proving that history repeats 
itself in cycles or circles and his book, which 
contains many brilliant comparisons and generali- 
zations, is and will probably remain the supreme 
masterpiece of quackery and historical pseudo- 
science in the field chosen by him. 

Unlike Spengler, Mr. Wolfendale has written 
a short book of 150 pages which has neither the 
brilliance nor the quackery of the German. 
is a conspicuously sincere book and every now 
and then contains some interesting historical 
speculation. But its theme and thesis are the same 
His theory is that the cycle of 
history has repeated itself with considerable 
exactitude in ancient Greece and Rome and in 
Europe from the Renaissance to the present 
i this by showing that one 
” in Greek or Roman history is followed 
by another kind of “‘ period ” and that the same 
kind of periods follow one another in the history 
of modern Europe. Thus he equates the period 
of the Greek city-states of ancient Greece with 
the period of the city-states of the Italian Renais- 
sance, the Hellenistic period with the period 
of the rise of national cultures and states which 
began in Europe in the 16th century, the period 
of Sullan Rome with the period of industrializa- 
tion in early 19th century Europe, and so on. 

No one can, of course, deny that in some 
sense history repeats itself and it is possible to 
draw interesting and valuable comparisons between 
one age or period and another. 
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piconnte ed similar causes produce s 
effects even in human history. But and 
and Mr. Wolfendale go far beyond this modey 
programme. They postulate a similar ratte, 
stamped upon sore are whole of history so that cag 
age or period in modern Europe inevitably repex, 
an age or period in the pattern of Greece or Rom 
In fact there is no such pattern, because althoug, 
some causes were the same in each of the peri 
there were many other causes which were differen, 
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necessary either to select only the similar causy 
and effects and ignore all the others or to mak 
historical interpretation a bed of Procrusts, 
Mr. Wolfendale is forced to make the mo 
fantastic comparisons and judgments in order y 
retain his pattern. For instance, his th 

compels him to equate the Hellenistic Ace iy 
Greece with the Renaissance in Spain, Frang 
and England. Actually the artistic and politic } 
history of the two periods show the widest possib} 
divergence, and if ever there was a case of histon 
not repeating itself, surely this is one. My 
Wolfendale is too honest not to admit the diffe. 
ences ; his hopelessly honest attempt to force then 
into his pattern only emphasizes the absurdi 
of the theory. Unfortunately history agai 
and again refuses to be forced into a Spengleria 
pattern and Mr. Wolfendale’s book is a long 
uphill, unsuccessful fight to overcome th 
stubbornness of facts. LEONARD WOOLF 
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WITCHES AND OTHER NIGHT FEAR‘ 


Prince of Darkness. Edited by Gerrw 
VERNER. Westhouse. 8s. 6d. 


The ingredients in Mr. Verner’s cauldrn 


rich a choice of poison’d entrails. Gall of goat, 
yes, and howlet’s wing—they are here, but hoy 
little the space and how much the unused materi. 
This is not surprising, for European history ani 
legend are black with witchcraft. Since the bull 
of Innocent VIII in 1484, the Summis Desiderantz, 
it has been calculated that as many as nine milla 
persons have teen put to death for practising 
magic. Some of the English laws against witch- 
craft are still, in a milder form, operating. Tit 
celebration of the Black Mass is a perversion 
performed at this day in England and on th 
Continent. Mr. Verner, faced with five cen 
turies of heresy-hunting, boldly divides his book 
into four sections: Witchcult, Satanism, Sorcer 
and Lycanthropy; each contains a short ex 
position which is followed by a story or two, 
There are also several reports of witch-trials, 
which, to the twentieth century mind, mak 
curious reading. What chance of escape hai 
any wretched man or woman accused of’ sorcery 
in seventeenth century New England, om 
wonders, after studying Cotton Mather’s tight 
lipped, complacent accounts of the Salem trials? 
Faltering, faulty, unconstant, and Contrary 
Answers upon judicial and deliberate Examination, WR 
are. counted some unlucky symptoms of Guill, BR 
in all crimes, especially in Witchcrafts. i, 
he observes. And in that loveless, hystericd i 
atmosphere, judge and jury, churchmen andi 
laymen, were prepared to believe anything. * 
When the Court asked G.B: (the prisonct) ii 
What the Man’s Name was? his Countenance wa i 
much altered; nor could he say, who ’twas. Bugy 
the Court began to think that he then step’d aside, 
only that by the assistance of the Black Many 
he might put on his Invisibility, and in that Fascinat-§% 
ing Mist, gratifie his own Jealous Humour, to hea ity 
what they said of him. " 
The account briefly given here of the great fifteenth 
century scandal, the trial of Gilles de Rais, isi 
interesting for other reasons. In the description iy 
of the list of frightful crimes, the prisoner's 
arrogance, and his eventual grovelling collarst/i; 
there is a strange foreshadowing of present-dajyRr 
Nuremberg. Gilles de Rais, a semi-lecendaryigR 
figure, and one of the wealthiest aristocrats of hifi 
time, was reputed to have decoyed and mvurderc! ,, 
vast numbers of young children, after making 1s 
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the kee of the tramontane and 
frag comes from his admirable 
rocrusty y on the Werewolf, which has an interest that 
the mo stories find harder to capture. Plots which 
n order ty on the supernatural need something 
ais theon eS 
ic Ace in r. Algernon Blackwood’s Ancient 
n, Frang is an example of the over-fantastic ; 
d politics} untidily and wastefully along until it 
St Possib’ the Ti - sdnad boredom. The balance 
of histoy the and the strange should be 
me. M: nice. Why should the town be a cat- 
the differ. It does not really affect the plot. I 
force then ect that Mr. Blackwood, like Nathaniel 
absurdiygamawthorne, writes the kind of book that he would 
Ory agaifmmot choose to read. In contrast, Saki’s Peace of 
penglerin #Mowsle Barton is told with brilliant a as 
is a longimmpell as an edge of humour. The matter-of-fact 
come th i stirred by the uneasy. Mr. 
Woo.r in the Witch Wood, achieves his 
ect by plunging us into a wild and sin-laden 
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pwards its sombre climax against a 

ss rainy country churchyards and ancient tombs, 

Margaret Irwin’s Earlier Service, which tells of 


cauldron ; ema at te 
young gitl’s vision of the Black Mass in her 
See 7 ther’s church, But the inclusion of a competent 
but on nd shallow story by Miss Dorothy Sayers, the 
1 materia MEECO™A ons cat reste, is an example of Mr. 
" : erner’s iting 
istory sail One disturbing thing about this anthology is 
siderante, We’ a attitude of the editor. He is all 
b DO ceta . 


ne mill iiece—or not t0 


Practisitfoxers. And so his took is lacking in the 
ng. Thimptch’s point of view. There is nothing there 
Sversid the temper of Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of 


Vitchcraft, a rational study of popular super- 


y Ng a itions published in 1584, or of Mrs. Gaskell’s Lois 
s his boot’ Witch, which should certainly be read after the 
n, Sorcenfamecton Mather trials. Or, if you must have 


our warlocks, the Witch of Edmonton at least 
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which a Gothic fancy can people Beelzebub’s 
NAOMI Lewis 


A SAGA OF SABOTAGE 


We Fell Among Greeks. Denys HAmsoNn. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Warned perhaps by the fate of Compton 
Mackenzie, the British actors in the drama of 
Greek resistance have hitherto kept silent. This 
book deals with a limited and little-known period 
—September 1942 to August 1943, which includes 

Gorgopotamos operation (the blow at 
Rommel’s supply line) and the early days of the 
guerilla movement. The author’s treatment 
is strictly personal and limited in scope; he 
describes only the events and his own feelings 
and refrains from discussion of general issues. 

The early chapters which recount the hurried 
and scanty preparations for the mission make 
almost incredible reading. Other spectacular 
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447 
successes in Greece—the Tempe Valley derail- 
ment or the capture of General Kreipe—followed 
months of spade work and careful co-ordinatiom 
However, in urgency as in strategic importance, 
these were insignificant compared to the Gor- 
gopotamos demolition, which must surely rank 
as one of the key sabotage operations of the war. 
If ever Fortune favoured the brave, she did so 
on this occasion. 

The party is equipped somehow or other 
(with unfortunate results) and briefed within 
48 hours, and given eight weeks for the operation. 
The guerrilla rendezvous is received in corrupt: 
cipher, and some of the twelve in consequence 
are dropped blind among ten-thousand-foot 
peaks. Miraculously they escape injury and meet 
one another. Their wireless is damaged and does 
not contact GHQ till three weeks before their 
D-Day. The others drop on an Italian garrison 
and lose the plans and photographs of the bridge ; 
they join the main body ten days before D-Day. 
Meanwhile, by a further series of extraordinary 
coincidences, the bands of Zervas and Ares, 
each a mere seventy strong, but the only Greek 
forces available, achieve the rendezvous in time, 
and the operation is a triumphant success. The 
author and most of the rest had expected to be 
evacuated soon after, but following a terrible 
march to the Adrietic they discover that no 
submarine is coming for them. They agree 
under protest to stay and expand the guerrilla 
movement, and the story ends with another 
remarkable achievement, the construction by 
the author of the first air-strip in Greece, from 
which he is evacuated. 

The author’s limitations become more obvious 
in the disillusioned tone of the later chapters. 
He was not a senior member of the party, although 
very independently minded concerning its leader- 
ship. His feelings about GHQ may have been 
shared by many who worked “in the field” 
in similar circumstances; but he makes few 
allowances for factors outside his comprehension. 
His intolerance of various Greek shortcomings 
ignores the terrible effect on the national character 
of the sheer struggle for existence, which never 
relaxed throughout the Occupation. Whether a 
man joined the Andartes, became a black market- 
eer, escaped overseas or succumbed, this pressure 
was never absent. Mr. Hamson’s judgments 
escape political bias, however, since they are 
always made at the human level, and he is more 
than fair to Ares, the ELASleader. He is charmed 
by Zervas, like all who met the General in the 
mountains, not only by his human touch and his 
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‘anager 


Lord Byron. 


but 


of their HQ. This 


happily chosen title bears out this attitude. 


it is surely taking a lot for granted to assume that 
one can enter a country as a foreigner, and run 
its resistance on one’s own terms. 
be feasible in Burma or Abyssinia, but seldom 
in a European country of strong traditions and 
T. E. Lawrence summed up 
this difficulty as what he termed the ‘* Yahoo 


nat 


life 


A man may stand against them (guerrillas) and 
. them into something they would not 
Then he is exploiting his 
old environment to press them out of theirs. Or 
he may, after my model, imitate them so well that 
they spuriously imitate him back again. Then he 
is giving away his own environment .. . 


batter . . 
otherwise have been. 


History still waits for a comprehensive account 
of the Greek resistance movement, and Mr. 
Hamson certainly does not aim so high. He has 
simply delivered a round unvarnished tale of 
one of the most remarkable operations of the war. 
But he writes with a grasp of essentials and 
absence of sentimentality or inflation that keep 


ional pride. 


” of a liaison officer :-— 


This may 


the story intensely alive at every stage. 


realises the value of the hard facts of an eye- 
witness, which in this case are worth volumes of 
propaganda and_ generalisations 


the 


so far 


also 
; because the mission literally its life on 
i hes i eccasions to Zervas’s help. Just why Zervas 
feats’ Bee extended the mission such co-operation is another 
f question not handled here. 
; Mr. Hamson indicates how much both ELAS 
vee Sa and EDES owed in the early stages to British 
chee | training and supplies. Throughout the Occupa- 
: i tion, even when Anglo-ELAS relations were 
badly strained, the most effective and least costly 
operations were generally performed by small 
units on good terms with the local British officer, 
working independently 
contrasts strongly with the practice in Tito’s 
territory where British officers were seldom 
allowed operational initiative, and were apt to 
be converted into observers or quartermasters. 
He also makes it clear that his party did not, 
with one or two exceptions, regard themselves 
as Philhellenes fighting a second Greek War of 
Independence, however much the villagers might 
expect them to behave like the descendants 
The Philhellene officers were 
to appear later. The author stayed because there 
was no means of evacuation, and felt strongly 
that his services had been exploited. The not very 


A Countrynian’s Creed. By Sik WILLIAM 
Beach Tuomas. Michael Fos:ph. tos. 64. 
The Country Diary of a Cheshire Mar. By 
A. W. Boyp. Collins. 12s. 6d. 
Here are two books by two eminent interpreters 
of our countryside, and one by a less eminent but 


the sharper pen; Sir William seems here a trifle 
soft in comparison. Mr. Massingham, indeed, 
can sting, for he keeps a whole swarm of bees 
in his bonnet, but they are such nice, right- 
minded bees that nobody could possibly take 
exception to them. Less of a naturalist than Sir 
William, and more interested in stone-masons 
than in humming-bird hawk-moths, he may be 
regarded as the last bulwark of our crumb- 
ling rural defences. If ever there was a born 
Tory by temperament, then Mr. Massingham 
may stand as his symbol;.a proud position; a 
vehement espouser of lost causes. The dignity 
and individualism of rural life is what he under- 
stands and profoundly appreciates; alas that Mr. 
Massingham, like others of his temper, should 
be a King Canute seated on a throne whose legs 
are sinking so rapidly into the sand as the tide 
comes in. 

He has now taken as his theme “Where Man 
Belongs.” Shakespeare belonged to Warwick- 
shire and never forgot it; no one will be at vari- 
ance with Mr. Massingham over that; though, 
while not denigrating the part that Warwickshire 
played in the formation of Shakespeare’s mind: 
(perhaps most noticeably in Venus and Adonis), 
I still wonder whether he has not exaggerated its 
preponderance. In that rich mind, no part should 
be disproportionately allotted. Jane Austen of 
Hampshire follows Shakespeare in Mr. Massing- 
ham’s pages, but then he has done with litera- 
ture and returns to his more familiar ground: 
Ireson the master-builder, Goodchild the chair- 
maker, the Perkins Brothers of Chilton, wheel- 
wrights, Rogers the master-miller, John Birch the 
besom-maker. These are Mr. Massingham’s 
Happy Families, and he seems more at his ease 
amongst them perhaps than in the world of 
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If only all the people who write and lecture with 
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dying race, and no one blows their embers aliy, 
more tenderly than Mr. Massingham. 

Sir William Beach Thomas, likewise, 
me better as a naturalist than as the mild philo. 
sopher of this. present volume. He is so irre. 
proachably bien-pensant, and his taste in poetry 
so persistently safe, that it all leaves one very ver 
much where one was. “I’ve been there before” Me™ 
Many admirers of B. T., as he is affectionately My. 
known, will joyfully unpack the library parce fi 
containing the nice, the very nice, book they have iy. 
asked for, and will settle happily down by thf 
after-tea fireside with B. T.’s views on th. We? 
Spirit of the Fells, Youth and Age, Fa 
Prejudice (which really does include the phrsy: i 
“the sweet 0’ the year”), Dog, Bird, and Man Me 
and even This England; and may feel sure of find. i 
ing much that is pleasant, nothing that is un. T 
settling, and little that is controversial. 

Sir William is lavish with his quotations from i?” 
the poets, but sometimes fails to favour them with 
that accuracy he would certainly accord to the 
meanest of the Lepidoptera. Even Shakespear 
slips up on p. 91; and as for the anonymous poet 
on p. 44, there is a whole line missing, beside 
two misquotations in the remaining eight ling, 

If you want to go right away from everything 
connected with wars, politics and the rest, | 
recommend Mr. A. W. Boyd’s Country Diary oj 
a Cheshire Man. Mr. Boyd achieves an almost 
Jane Austen-like detachment from public events, 
I say almost, because whereas Jane never referred 
to Napoleon at all, Mr. Boyd does once refer to 
Hitler. 
September 8, 1939, “that if only Hitler had been Me=®! 
an ornithologist he would have put off the war 
until the autumn bird migration was over.” How 
charming an attitude. 
know what Mr. Boyd has left out of his diary, but 
the residue makes a very quiet and well-informed 
piece of reading. It is not a book to read through 
at a sitting, but to pick up in an odd moment 
at the appropriate date in the year, when it can 
be guaranteed to open your eyes to some bird, 
butterfly or flower, whieh otherwise might 9 
unperceived. 
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“TI cannot help thinking,” ‘he writes on 


Of course, one doesn’ 
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published. letters. They are fortunate in their chronicler, such light-hearted dogmatism on ‘“ Juvenile 
I. S. Scort-KILVERT one might say their impresario, for they are a Delinquency” would read and consider Mr. 
@cceseseses9 ‘eimai s 
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THE SUN’S 
BRIGHT CHILD 


The Imaginary Memoirs o! 


EDMUND KEAN 


by JULIUS BERSTL 
‘The book is so _ vividly 
written and illustrated that 
any sense of unreality soon 
evaporates.” 
—The Fortnightly Review. 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


Book Society Recommendation 


A Texan in 
England 


y J. FRANK DOBIE 


It is a wise, good humoured 
book. He writes with real 
feeling about the English 
countryside.” 

—B.B.C. Book Talk 





Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
HAMMOND HAMMOND 
&co LTO 
7 GOWER STREET. LONOON, WC! 
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POEMS FROM 
NEW WRITING 
1936— 46 


** excellent 
according to The Times Literary 
Supplement, which said *‘ Poems 
from New Writing is evidence of 
Mr. Lehmann’s flair for getting 
a wide range of good verse into 
a single periodical.” 


DANGLING MAN 


An 


it ” 


ee JOHN LEHMANNES 


SAUL BELLOW 


A remarkable first novel by a 
young American author who 
has already made his mark in 
the U.S.A. 
Review of Literature wrote, 
This is a successful piece of 
work everywhere you examine 
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First Reader 
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FRANK O’CONNOR = { 
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WHITAKER 


2/6 net each volume 
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COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS 


The first vol. of this fine standard work is now issued 
(both the general ed., 256 pp., at 10s, 6d., & che 
signed, limited ed. of 100 copies at one guinea). 
The general ed. is reprinting, but those who wish 
to possess such an important work, establishing 
Donald Cowie overnight as the genius of our time, 
should order without delay. Also reprints of the 
New Zealand books, THE PIONEERS, by Moun 
tain (9s.), CHASE ME A KiWi, by Abberiey 
(10s. 6d.) & A WRITER’S NOTEBOOK 
(9s, 6d.), from 


THE TANTIVY PRESS, MALVERN 








“ How can any woman wer a trapped fur, knowi'g 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with pro- 
longed torture ?"" These were Grey Owi's words to me 
Write for teafle. of Fur Crusade and Humane Trappirg 
Campaign which names Furs you need not be ashamed 
to wear, Aso tells you how to kill domestic anima’ 
| and poultry humane'y. Funds needed for more Advis, 


MAJOR ©. VAN DER BYL, 
49, Tregunter Rd., South Kensingion, ¢.W.10 
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steadily and seen them whole. He has 
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SOVIET DIARY 
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Jilen ni? Days in the Soviet Union. By John Parker. 
Wells Gardner Darton. 5s. 

' “ It was a good idea to publish in book form Mr. 

* yurenik John Parker’s Diary of the Parliamentary Delega- 


sider Mr, t”’s visit to the Soviet Union in Jan.-Feb. 1945. 
‘@#The tour took the party to many interesting 


establish special friendly relations based on 
the ordeals of war is worth further consideration ; 
fact that Anglo-Soviet relations are now 
i strengthens the argument. 
The transliteration of foreign words and 
mames is picturesque rather than scholarly. 
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-“ Tippy-Tiaca” is obviously the right Eliza- 


bethan equivalent for a Tartar skull cap or 
“‘ tyubeteke ” but on no showing is “ solkhoz ” 
the right word for a State farm. 

JOHN LAWRENCE. 
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Economic Stagnation or Progress. By Ernst W- 
SWANSON AND Ericson P. Scumitr. McGraw 
Hill. 153s. 

In this book two American scientists set out to 
combat the entire approach to economic problems 
that is associated with the name of Keynes and, in 
the United States, with that of Professor Hansen. 
They attempt this chiefly by means of a long string 
of quotations from contemporary American econo- 
mists of the so-called “liberal” school, glued to- 


’ gether with comments of their own. The blame for 


the great American depression, or at least for the 
failure of the American economy to make a quick 
recovery, is put on the New Deal; and the theory 
that ‘capitalism has ceased to be an expansive system 
is angrily denied.. The twin devils preventing 
expansion, it is made to appear, are monopolistic 
control of prices and output on the one hand and 
the pressure of the Trade Unions for higher wages 
on the other; and in the summing-up the stress is 
put on the second of these factors, and price-main- 
tenance is represented as largely a consequence 
of the pressure for higher wages. Full employ- 
ment, as a policy objective, is evidently disliked, 
though the attack on it is mainly indirect; and there 
is throughout a tacit assumption that capitalist 
control of enterprise and democratic freedom are 
one and the same thing. .Those who wish to see 
the line of anti-New Deal capitalist economics 
in- the United States will find this book quite a 
convenient summary. Nobody else need bother 
with it. 


Politics and Morals. By BENEDETTO CROCE, 
Allen and Unwin. %s. 6d. 


These essays by the eminent Italian philosopher are 
well known to students of politics. They were first 
published more than twenty years ago in Critica, 
some of them a few years later somewhere else. 
Twenty years ago these pages testified to the strength 
and weakness of a European Liberal political 
philosophy. Much has happened since then. As 
an historic document this small book is as brilliant 
as important, particularly the illuminating com- 
mentary on Machiavelli and Vico. Sentences like 
these may illustrate Croce’s power of condensation : 
“ Brutality and treachery, unavoidable in politics and 
recognised and recommended by Machiavelli, even 
though he felt a moral disgust for them, are explained 
by Vico as a part of the drama of humanity, which is 
in a perpetual state of creation and recreation. They 
are viewed in their double aspect of real good and 
apparent evil, that is, good that takes on the appearance 
of evil for the sake of the higher good, which indeed 
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A selection from Aragon’s 
wartime poetry, translated 


by Louis MacNeice, 
Stephen Spender, and 
others, together with fasci- 
nating records and docu- 
ments of his activities in 
the resistance movement. 
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Edited by Lennox Robinson 
(Book Society Recommendation) 










18s. net 


This book, intended for pub- 
lication after Lady Gregory’s 
death, covers the most im- 
portant years of the Irish 
literary and political move- 
ments, and presents her inti- 
mate views on the events and 
people of this great period. 
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By L. P. Hartley 


(Author of “ The Shrimp and the 
Anemone’’) 


8s. 6d. net 


The Shrimp and the Anemone 
left Eustace Cherrington as a 
small boy in the sudden and 
bewildered possession of a 
small fortune. “The Sixth 
Heaven,” the sequel and a 
complete novel in _ itself, 
resumes his story when he is 
up at Oxford approaching 
maturity. 
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one of the best known of modern 
anglers, is the first fundamental 
change in fly fishing since it 
evolved many centuries ago. 
Illustrated, 6s. net 
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A study of the romantic quest for 
spices and its influence upon 
history and navigation. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1¢s. net 
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